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THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  WEMYSS  AND  MARCH, 

President  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

His  Lordship,  who  was  96  on  his  last  birthday,  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  under  date 
March  12,  1914  ; — I wish  all  success  to  Homoeopathy,  to  which  I attach  my  physical 
well-being  in  a great  measure.  When  I was  90  I was  asked  to  what  I attributed  my 
well-being  at  that  late'period  of-life.  My  answer^was,  ‘ Tolparentage  and]moderation.’ 
I should  have  added  ‘ AND  HOMOEOPATHY,’  with  which  I have  been  treated 

since  I was  20.” 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


OF  THE 

LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL, 

Great  Ormond  Street  and  Queen 
. . Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  . . 


“ Experiment — the  fount 

Whence  all  the  streams  of  all  the  arts  should  spring." 

Dante. 


Third  Impression. 

PUBLISHED  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

OREAT  ORMOND  STREFTf  AND  QUEEN  SQUARE,  LONDON,  \V.C\ 

1914. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DONOUGHMORE. 

Treasurer  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

Who  recently  completed  his  First  Appeal  for  the  Hospital,  when  no  less  a sum 
than  £16,675  was  raised  to  name  the  “Queen  Alexandra  Ward,”  now  opened 

and  occupied  by  little  children  patients. 


FOREWORD. 

“ Let  him  who  would  move  a id  eonvinee  others  be  lirst  moved  and  convinced 
himself.  Let  a man  but  speak  forth  with  genuine  earnestness  the  thought,  the  emotion, 
the  actual  condition  of  his  own  heart,  and  other  men,  so  strangely  are  we  all  knit 
together  by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will  give  heed  to  him.”  — Caklyle. 

I J Ik  would  be  a feeble  historian,  and  his  record  lacking  in  important 
detail,  who,  in  reviewing  the  improvement  in  the  physical  aiid 
social  conditions  of  the  people  during  the  past  century,  failed  to  recognise 
the  part  that  our  voluntary  hospitals  have  played  in  the  general  advance 
and  the  influence  that  they  have  exerted  upon  all  sections  of  the  body 
politic.  Salius  poptili  siiprema  lex  is  a maxim  as  true  as  it  is  time- 
honoured  ; and  it  will  be  freely  conceded  that  all  movements  or 
institutions  whose  work  is  directed  towards  improving  the  health  of 
the  people  deserve  the  blessing  of  all  true  patriots. 

I submit,  therefore,  that  no  exaggerated  claim  is  made  when  it  is 
asserted  that  our  hospitals  take  foremost  rank  among  modern  institutions 
which  have  assisted  to  raise  the  standard  of  present-day  social  conditions. 
Their  voluntary  work  may  be  described  as  thrice  blessed — (i)  as  affording 
an  opportunity  for  true  philanthropy,  (2)  as  conferring  an  inestimable 


boon  on  the  sick  poor,  and  (3)  as  benefiting  the  general  community  in 
the  advancement  of  science  and  skill  in  therapeutics  and  surgery. 

In  these  days  even  hospital  managers  cannot  afford  to  disdain  the 
arts  of  bold  advertisement ; and  the  following  pages,  embodying  the 
Ihstory  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  have  been  compiled  in 
tlie  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  giving  of  furtlier  support 
to  that  Institution.  The  figures  on  page  133  show  the  great  need  of  such 
help. 

My  warm  thanks  are  tendered  to  those  advertisers  who,  by  the 
insertion  of  their  announcements,  have  enabled  this  appeal  to  be  issued 
‘Hree  of  cost'’  to  the  Hospital. 

I have  to  thank  several  firms  for  permission  to  use  a number  of 
the  illustrations.  I have  also  pleasure  in  thanking  friends  for  reading 
the  proofs,  and  I gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  I have  consciously 
and  sub-consciously  received  from  other  writers. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  include  portraits,  I regret  only  too  few,  or 
some  members  of  the  Board  of  Management,  the  Medical  Staff',  and 
other  good  friends  and  beirefactors  of  the  Institution  under  whom  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  I'ov  30  years. 

IfDWARD  A.  ATTWOOD. 

The  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

(jreat  Ormond  Street,  and  Queen  Square, 

Bloomshury,  London,  W.C. 


Aprils  igi^. 


THE  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL, 

GREAT  ORMOND  STREET  & QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY, 
w.C. 


THE  EVER  OPEN  DOOR. 


Perhaps  no  other  district  of  the  Metropolis  has  within  living  memory 
undergone  a more  complete  transtormation  than  that  of  Holborn. 
Compared  with  what  it  was  fifty  or  even  twenty  vears  ago,  it  would  appear  to 

have  been  swept  and  garnished 
out  of  all  recognition.  Few 
traces,  indeed,  yet  remain  of  the 
old  London  that  Dickens  knew 
so  well  and  that  he  immortalised 
in  his  famous  books.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  in  particular  may  he 
called  the  heart  of  “ Dickens- 
land.”  Within  a stone’s  throw 
of  that  stately  square  stands  the 
‘‘  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  wedged 
in  amongst  a little  cluster  of 
low-browed  buildings  that  still 


give  a representation  m miniature 
of  this  “ vanished  London.” 

In  respect  of  area  Holborn 
is  the  smallest  borough  in 
London— smaller  even  than  the 
City  It  is  a mile  and  a-quarter 
long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
seven-eighths  of  a mile.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  City  is 
the  same,  but  its  length  is  a mile 
and  three-quarters.  Holborn, 
however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  important  of  London  boroughs.  lo 
begin  with,  its  population  is  about  60,000  (equal  to  147  persons  per  acre),  as 
against  a density  of  population  over  the  whole  ol  London  of  61  persons  per 
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acre.  It  has  a ratable  value  of  122,607.  The  borough  contains  the 

British  Museum  and  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  while  the  legal  profession 
occupies  a considerable  area  within  its  boundaries.  Gray’s  Inn,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  part  of  Chancery  Lane,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  Great  James 
Street — household  names  in  the  legal  world — all  call  Holborn  mother  and 
pay  her  varying  tribute.  From  the  number  of  hospitals  that  it  contains, 
Holborn  may  be  called  the  great  hospital  borough  ; and  of  all  these 
institutions,  the  LONDON  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  founded  sixty- 
five  YEARS  ago,  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance. 

Hospital  literature,  as  such,  does  not,  perhaps,  present  many  attractions 
to  the  general  reader  ; and  though  the  history  of  a hospital  may  perchance 
figure  as  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  a public  library,  the  volume  itself  is  more 
than  likely  destined  to  repose  undisturbed  in  a secluded  nook  or  on  an  upper 
shelf.  Granting,  however,  that  this  may  be  true  in  the  main,  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  as  to  every  rule,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  records  even 
of  a hospital  may  abound  in  details  of  engrossing  interest  This,  indeed, 
we  believe  to  be  true  of  the  history  of  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital  ; 
and  it  is  with  a view  to  inspiring  interest  in  the  splendid  work  already 
accomplished  and  still  being  done  by  that  excellent  institution  that  the 
following  brief  record  of  its  history  has  been  penned. 

Of  123  hospitals  in  London  84  are  its  juniors,  and  of  the  34  remaining,  ii 
were  founded  in  the  same  decade,  14  were  founded  earlier  in  the  century, 
1 1 date  from  the  previous  century,  and  2 are  the  great  historic  hospitals — St. 
Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s. 

Homoeopathy  was  first  practised  in  England  by  Dr.  Frederick  EAster 
Hervey  Quin,  in  1828.  Dr.  Quin  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
the  new  system.  Endowed  with  great  intellectual  powers,  master  of  three  or 
foLir  modern  languages,  and  one  of  the  best  raconteurs  of  the  day,  he  was 
admirably  fitted  to  shine  in  the  best  society,  to  which,  indeed,  from  his 
position  as  physician  to  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians, 
he  obtained  ready  admission.  Soon  after  settling  down  to  practice  in 
London  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a nobleman,  and  having  been 
detained  by  professional  engagements  he  came  in  late.  Quietly  slipping  into  his 
appointed  place  at  the  table,  he  was  highly  amused  to  find  his  two  neighbours, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  engaged  in  animated  conversation  about 
bimself.  “ Have  you  heard  ” said  one,  “ of  this  new-fangled  system  that  has 
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been  introduced  by  a Dr.  Quin  ? It  is  said  to  consist  in  giving  medicines 
which  produce,  on  the  healthy,  diseases  simdar  to  the  diseases  to  he  cured,  but 
in  such  very  small  doses  as  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous.” 

“ Why,  the  man  must  be  a fool  ! ” exclaimed  the  guest  on  the  other  side 
of  Dr.  Quin. 

“ More  knave  than  fool,  I should  imagine,”  replied  the  other. 

''Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  interrupting  you,”  said  Dr.  Quin,  “ but  I 
think  it  right  to  inform  you  that  I am 
Dr.  Quin.” 

His  neighhoLirs  stammered  out 
apologies  for  their  inadvertent  rudeness, 
hut  Dr.  Quin  set  them  at  their  ease  by 
saying,  ''  Xo  offence,  gentlemen  ; and  to 
show  you  that  I bear  no  ill  will,  I shall  be 
happy  to  take  a glass  of  wine  with  both  of 
you — with  you,  sir,  in  my  character  ot 
fool,  and  with  you,  sir,  in  my  character  ot 
knave.” 

Relieved  to  hnd  that  Dr.  Quin  took 
the  incident  so  good  - naturedly,  his 
fellow  guests  soon  found  their  prejudices 
melting  away  before  the  charm  ot  his 
conversation  and  their  esteem  so  won 
that  they  became  not  only  his  triends, 
hut  eventually  his  patients. 

Dr.  Frederick  Foster  Qnin  in  1828 
stood  alone  in  England  as  the  champion 
of  the  doctrine  of  Homceopathy,  which 
he  had  received  from  Hahnemann 
himself.  A doctrine  so  scientilic  in 
character  and  so  successful  in  practice 
could  not  long  remain  without  power- 
ful adherents,  and  Dr.  Quin  speedily 

found  himself  surrounded  by  a body  ot  zealous  practitioners,  who  were 
to  share  with  him  the  honours  ot  sustaining,  in  England,  the  banner  ot 
hoime.ypathy. 


FREDERICK  FOSTER  HERVEY  QUIN,  M.D. 
Chief  Founder  and  Promoter  of  the  Hospital. 

Born  February  12,  1799.  Died  November  28, 
1878.  Aged  79. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge. Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
1849-1873.  The  First  Physician  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  Homoeopathy  into  England. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  £10,000  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital. 


Sixty=five  Years’  Work. 


To-day,  few  charitable  institutions  are  better  known  than  the  London 


Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  there  are  none  where  the  professional  enquirer  or 


MR.  NATHANIEL  BARTON. 

Born  September  7,  1799.  Died  November  29 
/ 867 . Aged  68. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Manaigement  1849- 
1856.  Second  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital 
1856-1859.  Trustee  of  the  Hospital  1859- 
1866.  One  of  the  most  liberal  and  devoted 
of  the  early  supporters  of  the  Hospital. 


benevolent  visitor  can  receive  a more 
cordial  welcome.  It  was  founded  in 
1849,  twenty-one  years  after  Dr.  Quin 
had  established  himself  in  practice,  in 
order  to  demonstrate,  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  poor,  the  truth  and 
importance  of  this  reformed  system  of 
medicine.  The  story  of  its  inception 
and  development  has  a special  interest, 
and  its  remarkable  progress,  in  the 
face  of  more  or  less  active  opposition 
in  its  earlier  years,  affords  cumulative 
proor  of  the  value  of  the  medical 
doctrine  it  w^as  established  to  teach. 
As  in  most  famous  enterprises,  the 
beginnings  were  necessarily  small. 
Progress  has,  however,  been  un- 
ceasing, until  at  the  present  date  it 
takes  an  undisputed  position  among 
the  large  general  hospitals  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Hospital  history  is  made  rapidly. 
One  can  scarcely  realise  that  a humble 


house  in  Golden  Square  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  the  London  Hoimeopathic  Hospital,  away  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  IN  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  1850-1859. 

25  BEDS. 


England  as  a nation  is  a very  striking  example  of  the  enormous 
influence  of  small  things  ” upon  the  big  things  ’’  of  the  universe.  For 
this  tight  little  island  of  ours  is  in  itself  but  a fraction  of  the  size  of  other 

o 


continents  which  own  her  as  a very  potent  force  to-day.  Her  children 
beyond  the  sea  are  many  times  her  multiple  in  point  of  size,  therefore  we 
may  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  the 
day  of  small 
things  not  to  be 
despised”  is 
taught  daily  by 
her  very  exis- 
tence. We  find 
also  that  the 
vast  majority  of 
those  noble  chari- 
ties of  5vdiich 


England  is  so 
justly  proud  owe 
their  success  to 
the  way  in  which, 
from  small  begin- 
nings, every  small 
step  has  been 
fought  for  and 
watched  over. 

1 he  London  Homueopathic  Hospital  is  a case  in  point. 

The  house  first  chosen  was  No.  32,  Golden  Square,  and  it  was  fitted  up 
and  furnished  as  a hospital  at  a cost  of  ^493  ^^s.  6d.  It  opened  its  wards  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  1850,  on  April  10,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  or 
Hahnemann.  It  afforded  accommodation  for  twent3vfive  in-patients  and 
excellent  facilities  for  out-patients.  But  for  its  unique  position  as  the  exponent 
of  homoeopathic  science  the  Hospital  would,  like  most  others,  have  offered  in 


THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  IN  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  1850-1859. 

2 5 Beds. 


THE  BROMLEY,  KENT,  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
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its  daily  course  little  material  for  review,  except  on  the  one  hand  an 
uninterrupted  record  of  philanthropic  effort  on  the  part  of  medical  men  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  gained  professionally  from  their  devotion,  and  on 
the  other  hand  some  striking  examples  of  enthusiastic  support  on  the  part  of 
that  section  of  the  lay  public  which,  having  proved  the  value  of  the  new 
methods,  desired  to  extend  their  benefits  to  the  sick  poor. 

OUTBREAK  OF  CHOLERA  IN  1854. 

One  incident,  however,  claims  attention.  In  the  year  1854  a terrible 
recrudescence  of  cholera,  due,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  contamination  of  the 
water  furnished  by  the  notorious  Broad  Street  pump,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  ravaged  the  Metropolis  and  particularly  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hospital  (Golden  Square).  Twenty-two  years  before, 
cholera  had  sprung  suddenly  upon  a profession  utterly  unprepared  to  deal 
with  it  and  destitute  of  a principle  to  guide  them  in  organising  the  best 
defence  against  the  new  foe.  fn  184Q  it  was  found  that  their  experience  had 
not  taught  them  much.  In  1854  the}"  had  still  to  search  among  their  record 
of  cases  for  any  agreement  as  to  the  best  way  out  of  their  perplexities.  Mean- 
while the  homoeopathic  section  of  the  profession,  relying  upon  the  principle 
which  directs  them  to  seek  for  medicines  capable  of  producing  physiological 
phenomena  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  the  disease,  had  never  been  in 
doubt.  Hahnemann,  on  receiving  a detailed  description  of  the  disease  in  its 
various  stages  from  a disciple  who  sought  his  guidance,  had,  without  seeing  a 
case,  but  relying  solely  on  his  law  of  drug-selection,  prescribed  a course  of 
remedies  which,  alike  in  1832,  1849  and  1834,  proved  pre-eminently  successful, 
and  which  to  the  present  day  constitute  the  treatment  mainly  relied  upon  by 
homoeopathic  practitioners.  Thus  fortified  the  homoeopaths  did  not  shrink 
from  the  issue  offered  by  the  cholera  outbreak  of  1854.  whole  of  the 

wards  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  were  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  the  epidemic,  and  6r  cases  of  cholera  and  331  of  choleraic  and  simple 
diarrhoea  were  treated. 

Of  the  61  cases  of  cholera  treated,  10  died,  a percentage  of  j6’4  ; of  the 
331  cases  of  choleraic  and  simple  diarrhcjea  treated,  i died.  The  neighbouring 
Middlesex  Hospital  received  231  cases  of  cholera  and  47  cases  of  choleraic 
diarrhcjea.  Of  the  cholera  patients  treated  123  died,  a fatality  rate  of  53*2  per 
cent.,  among  the  victims  being  one  of  the  nurses. 

Dr.  Macloughlin,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  appointed  by  the  General 
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Board  ot  Health,  visited  the  wards,  examined  the  cases  under  treatment,  and 

watched  their  progress.  His  statement,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  a 

memher  of  the  medical  staff,  was  as  follows  : — 

“You  are  aware  that  1 went  to  your  hospital  prepossessed  against  the  honKe')pathic 
system,  that  you  had  in  me  in  your  cimp  an  enemy  rather  than  a friend  . . . and  I 

need  not  tell  you_that  I have  taken  some  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted  witti  the  rise, 


THE  BRISTOL  HOMOEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
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Now,  a circular  was  addressed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  various  Metropolitan  hospitals  and 
to  qualified  practitioners,  requesting 
returns  of  cholera  cases,  with  details  of 
the  circumstances,  treatment  and 
results.  The  object  was  to  deter- 
mine by  comparison,  for  the  public 
good,  what  treatment  experience 
showed  to  be  the  best  for  the  new 


progress  and  medical  treatment  of  cholera,  and  that  I claim  for  myself  some  right  to  be 
able  to  recognise  the  disease,  and  to  know  something  of  what  the  medical  treatment 
ought  to  be,  and  that  there  may,  therefore,  be  no  misapprehension  about  the  cases  I 
saw  in  your  hospihal,  1 will  add  that,  all  I saiv  were  true  eases  of  eholcra,  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  that  I saw  several  cases  which  did  well  under  your  treatment, 
which  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  would  have  sunk  under  any  other.  In  conclusion, 
1 must  repeat  to  you  what  1 have  already  told  you,  and  what  I have  told  everyone  with 
whom  1 have  conversed,  that  although  an  allopath  by  principle,  education  and  practice, 
yet  were  it  the  will  of  Providence  to  aftlict  me  with  cholera,  and  deprive  me  of  the  power 
of  prescribing  for  myself,  I would  rather 
he  in  the  hands  of  a homoeopathic  than 
an  allopathic  adviser.” 

Dr.  Macloughliu,  as  shown  by  his 
researches  and  publications,  was  un- 
doubtedl}"  well  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  cholera. 


plague.  Returns  were  sent  in  from  the 
London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  giving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  patients 
treated,  the  symptoms,  remedies,  and 
result  in  each  case,  and  a summary  of 
those  results.  This  was  not  a ques- 
tion ot  theory,  or  of  any  particular 
school  ; it  was  a question  of  facts  and 
statistics  affecting  the  public  health. 
But  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  London 


MR.  HUGH  CAMERON. 

Born  July  28,  1810.  Died  October  20,  1897. 
Aged  87. 

Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  1849-1858.  Member 
of  the  Medical  Council  1849-1897.  Onetime 
pupil  of  Dr.  Hahnemann  in  Paris.  An  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Quin,  and  associated  with  the 
Hospital  from  its  foundation.  The  splendid 
results  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  made 
at  the  Hospital  during  the  epidemic  of  1854 
were  due  to  him. 

was  presented  to  Parliament  without 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  or  to  the 


brilliant  results  which  its  physicians  had  achieved  by  undaunted  self-sacrifice 
in  a time  ot  great  public  calamity.  Complaint  was,  of  course,  made  to  the 
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Board  of  Health  and  duly  referred  to  its  Medical  Committee,  with  the  result 
that  the  Board  received  from  the  committee  a resolution,  which,  for  ingenuity 
of  disingenuousness  and  illiberality,  can  hardly  ever  have  been  equalled.  It 
was  this  : — - 

“That  by  introducing  the  returns  of  homceopathic  practitioners  they  (the  Treatment 
Committee)  would  not  only  compromise  the  value  and  utility  of  their  averages  of  cure, 
as  deduced  from  the  operation  of  known  remedies,  but  they  would  give  an  unjustifiable 
sanction  to  an  empirical  practice,  alike  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  to  the 
progress  of  science.” 


THE  BATH  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 


In  the  first  place,  the  remedies  unknown  ” to  the  Treatment  Committee 
were  such  as  camphor,  copper,  hellebore,  arsenic,  and  other  drugs  ivell  known 
to  medicine.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  “compromise’^ 
the  averages  of  old  methods  by  more  successful  new  methods  in  their  search 
tor  the  best  results.  Thirdly,  the  interference  with  empirical  practice  was 
no  part  of  the  statistical  duty  before  them.  And  lastly,  the  “ progress  ot 

— II  — 
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science”  was  dc  facto  obstructed  by  their  refusal  to  “compromise”  their 
averages  by  a factor  which  contained  the  very  object  of  their  search.  The 
perversity  was  too  plain,  and  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  (afterwards  Lord 
Ebury)  moved  on  May  17,  1855,  in  House  of  Commons  for  “ Copies  of 
Letters  addressed  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  complaining  of  the  omission 
of  any  notice  of  certain  returns  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  cholera  and 
correspondence  between  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  Medical  Council, 
with  copies  of  the  returns  which  have  been  rejected  by  the  Medical  Council.” 
The  House  of  Commons,  which  was  more  anxious  for  the  “progress  of  science  ” 


THE  BOURNEMOUTH  HAHNEMANN  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 

and  the  value  and  utility  of  averages  ” than  for  “ the  operation  ot  known 
remedies,”  to  say  nothing  of  its  great  duty  to  the  people  it  represented,  forth- 
with ordered  a special  return  of  the  ignored  homoeopathic  statistics,  which  was 
in  due  course  made  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  these  returns  were  ordered 
by  the  House  to  be  printed  on  May  21,  1855.  They  remain  among 
Parliamentary  Papers  to  this  day,  a standing  monument  alike  of  the  success 
of  the  new  policy  and  of  the  obscurantism  of  the  old. 

Three  things  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  London 
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Homoeopathic  Hospital.  The  lirst  is  that  the  faith  of  the  public  has  every 
year  increased  in  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  pursued  in  its  wards.  The 
second  is  that  the  system  adopted  by  its  medical  staff  is  not  fallacious 
in  principle.  No  mere  delusion  could  stand  the  test  of  sixty-five  years’ 
hospital  practice  or  continue  to  advance  in  public  confidence  and 
support.  The  third  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  success  and 
popularity  of  the  Hospital 
and  the  growing  confi- 
dence of  the  giving  and 
the  receiving  public  in  the 
value  of  its  work,  it  is 
still  waiting  complete 
medical  recognition  as  it 
it  had  no  record  of 
successful  practice,  and 
as  if  thousands  of  patients 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  not  ready  to  attest 
the  benefits  they  have 
received  within  its  walls. 

This  singular  attitude  is 
not  adopted  because  the 
truth  of  homoeopathy  or 
the  genuineness  of  the 
work  of  the  Hospital  are 
any  longer  doubted. 

Neither  of  these  things  is 
now  seriously  denied.  But 
matters  medical  move 
according  to  traddion. 

The  traditional  policy 
of  medicine  is  merely  to 

refuse  enquiry  into  homoeopathy.  To  ignore  homoeopathy  and  all  its  works 
is  a medical  shibboleth,  senseless,  insincere,  imperative.  The  vigour  of  a 
traditional  policy,  however  erroneous,  as  a motive  power  in  human  affairs,  has 
often  been  exemplified,  but  in  few  things  so  curiously  as  in  the  treatment  of 


THE  EASTBOURNE  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
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A MUNIFICENT  OFFER 

made  some  years  ago  by  a generous  lady  through  a physician  practising 
homoeopathy,  Dr.  Wilson.  This  offer  was  to  maintain  fifty-one  patients  in 
any  hospital,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  placed  under  Dr.  Wilson  to 
demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  the  homoeopathic  method.  In  the  event 
of  success  the  lady  promised  to  endow  thirty-one  beds  in  the  hospital 
consenting  to  this  fair  and  liberal-minded  offer.  Now  the  leaders  of  medicine 
had  decreed  that  homoeopathy  must  not  be  enquired  into,  and  their  brethren 
at  the  hospital  could  not  go  against  the  decree.  The  offer  ivas  declined 
bv  seven  hospitals 
in  Stic  cession. 

The  medical  pro- 
fession was  in 
the  position  of 
the  man  who 
knew  the  world 
did  not  go  round 
because  he  had 
never  seen  it 
move. 

But  that,  it 
may  be  said,  was 
many  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  of 
1883  a leading 
article  appeared 
in  The  Tinies^ 

lamenting  the  deplorable  want  of  funds  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  and  calling 
attention  to  a meeting  to  be  held  at  Grosvenor  House  to  devise  means  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  work.  The  treasurer  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  at  that  time,  the  late  Major  William  Vaughan 
Morgan,  on  reading  this  article,  telegraphed  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
offering  to  subscribe  1,000  a year  for  five  years,  if  the  sum  should  be  voted 
to  beds  set  aside  for  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  patients.  This  munificent 
offer  was  not  even  acknoivledged.  To  understand  the  perversity  of  such 


THE  LIVERPOOL  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 
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THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

The  Central  Portion  of  the  Main  Building,  with  Bust  of  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
in  the  Foreground.  The  small  inset  shows  the  full  front  of  the  building. 
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conduct,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  system  of  treatment  in  question  is 
practised  with  success  in  homoeopathic  hospitals  all  over  the  ivorld. 

Not  only  is  there  a Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  London,  but  there  are  others 
in  Bath,  in  Birmingham,  in  Bournemouth,  in  Bristol,  in  Bromley,  in 
Eastbourne,  in  Glasgow,  in  Leicester,  in  Liverpool,  in  Plymouth,  in  Southport, 
in  St.  Leonards,  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  say  nothing  of  dispensaries  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Looking  abroad,  we  find  homoeopathic  hospitals  in 
Budapest,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  Continental  towns.  There  is  also  one 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  another  in  far  away  China.  In  Melbourne  there  is 
a homoeopathic 
hospital  partly 
supported  by  a 
public  grant,  and 
another  in 
Sydney,  and  yet 
another  in  Tas- 
mania. But  when 
we  turn  to 
America,  where 
the  people  can 
hardly  be  re- 
garded as  vision- 
ary or  impracti- 
cal, we  find  there 
are  over  50  such 
hospitals  in 

THE  ST.  LEONARDS  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

various  cities  of 

the  States,  namely.  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Michigan, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Lowell, 
Providence,  Washington,  etc. 

The  cholera  outbreak  of  1854  brought  the  London  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  prominently  into  public  notice,  and  if  the  Hospital  had  done  no 
more  than  to  afford  this  salutary  object-lesson  on  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  a guiding  therapeutic  law  in  coping  with  a sudden  and  strange  epidemic, 
it  would  have  amply  justified  its  existence.  Whether  it  met  as  its  founders 
believed,  a public  want  and  conferred  a public  benefit,  may  be  judged  from  the 
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THE  HAHNEMANN  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  SOUTHPORT  HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL 

Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  a building  worthy  of  the  position  of  homoeopathy, 
and  capable  of  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
science.”  From  this  resolution  arose  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  much 
larger  building  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  where  the  Hospital  had  its  home 
and  became  widely  known  for  the  next  36  years  of  its  history,  alter  which 
period  the  building  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  present  structure. 


fact  that  between  its  opening  in  1850  in  Golden  Square  and  its  removal  in 
185Q  to  larger  premises  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  not  less  than  24,894  persons, 
suffering  from  every  variety  and  degree  of  severity  of  disease,  were  treated 
either  as  in  or  out-patients,  with  a success  evidenced  by  the  results  published 
in  its  annual  reports.  This  success  had  far-reaching  effects.  It  convinced 
its  medical  and  lay  supporters  “ that  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
founding  of  the  hrst  London  Homceopathic  Hospital  in  the  Metropolis, 
warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  support  of  the  public  could  be  relied  upon, 
and  that  steps  should  accordingly  be  taken  to  establish  the  London 
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THE  HOSPITAL  IN  GREAT  ORMOND 
STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  1859-1895. 

50  BEDS. 


There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  lying  towards  the  north,  consisted,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  of  immense  forests,  which  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  extended  down  to  the  Thames  and  were  infested  by  various  wild 
animals. 

Between  the  present-day  wards  of  St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury  there  was 
an  important  foss  or  ditch  known  as  Blemund’s  Ditch,  which  ran  nearly 
parallel  with  the  north  side  of  Holborn.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  one 
William  Blemund  was  the  lord  of  the  manor.  His  name  appears  in  several 
deeds  as  ''  Blemunds  Lord,”  Blemunds  Eee,”  &c.  So  derived,  the  name  of 
the  place  in  the  course  of  time  became  modified  from  Blemundsbury  into 
Bloomsbury. 

Standing  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  to-day,  with  its  dignified  old 
houses,  one  might  imagine  oneself  back  in  the  period  when  the  last  British 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  on  the  throne,  and  the  nation  was 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  These  tall,  restful 
buildings  tell  of  a time  when  life,  although  occasionally  riotous,  was  very 
leisurely,  and  London  was  so  small  that  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
formed  the  horizon  of  Bloomsbury. 

Erom  the  illustration  of  Queen  Square  in  1787  it  will  be  seen  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  these  northern  heights,  the  north  side  being  left 
open  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  view  of  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  hills.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  well-known  people  from  time 
to  time  resided  in  Queen  Square.  Charles  Churchill,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
satirist,  acted  as  a tutor  in  a girls’  school  in  the  square.  Dr.  Charles  Burney 
was  a resident  in  the  square,  as  was  also  his  daughter  Erances,  afterwards 
Madame  D’Arblay,  the  gifted  authoress  of  “ Evelina,  or  the  History  of  a 
Young  Lady's  Introduction  to  the  World.”  Among  many  other  eminent 
persons  were  Alderman  Barber,  the  printer,  who  died  here  in  1741  ; 
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Jonathan  Richardson,  the  painter,  who  died  here  in  174S  ! hi  other 

of  the  brush.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who,  from  his  lodgings  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  often  stepped  across  to  spend  a quiet  evening  with  Pope. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  antiquary,  was  another  distinguished  resident  of  the  square. 

Queen  Square,  so  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  preserves,  in  fact,  in 
some  curious  way  the  atmosphere  of  the  latter  part  ol  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  Gloucester  Street  and  Devonshire  Street,  belonging  to  the 


VIEW  OF  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY,  IN  1787. 

Note  the  Open  Space  reaching  as  far  as  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Hills. 

X The  Old  Houses  at  the  Corner  of  the  Square  Demolished  for  Building-  the  New  Wing-. 


same  period,  have  lost.  Many  notable  people  have  lived  in  Gloucester  Street 
so  named  after  the  young  duke  of  that  title,  son  of  Queen  Anne.  Here  was 
the  home  of  the  saintly  and  learned  Bishop  Challoner,  whose  rooms  were 
invaded  by  a mob  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Riots,  while  he  was  in  a safe 
retreat  some  miles  out  of  town. 

Devonshire  Street  was  once  a tavourite  place  of  residence  of  well-to-do 
Roman  Catholics  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Sardinian  Chapel. 
Devonshire  Street  and  Gloucester  Street  adjoin  Queen  Square.  These 
narrow  thoroughfares  were  once  the  abode  of  fashion,  and  on  the  high 
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panelled  doors  or  the  houses  may  still  be  seen  the  quaint  heavy  knockers, 
which  the  seventeenth  century  bucks  delighted  to  wrench  off  when  they 
were  having  a night  out.”  The  grotesque  seems  to  possess  a distinct  charm 
in  the  case  of  these  door  knockers.  The  well-known  Imp  of  Lincoln  with  his 
horns  and  queer  long  arms,  the  knocker  fashioned  after  the  face  of  Marley 


The  Three  Old  Houses  in  Queen  Square  Demolished  for  Building  the  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing. 


which  haunted  the  dreams  ot  Dickens’s  Scrooge,  and  which  has  been 
immortalised  in  “ The  Christmas  Carol,”  “Indian  Idols,”  “Punch  and  His 
Judy,”  are  among  the  fascinating  grotesques  which  are  reproduced  in  brass 
and  bronze. 
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In  later  years  Queen  Square  and  the  region  round  about  it  became  the 
residential  quarter  of  French  refugees,  fleeing  from  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution. 
Theobald’s  Road,  adjoining,  was  so-called  centuries  ago  because  it  led  to 
Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  favourite  hunting  seat  of  James  1.  The 
King,  on  leaving  Whitehall,  would  go  through  the  Strand,  up  Drury  Lane  into 
Holborn,  and  thence  from  Kingsgate  Street — immortalised  by  Dickens  as  the 
home  of  Sairey  Gamp — into  the  Kings  Way  or  Theobald’s  Road.  From 
Holborn  it  was  one  of  the  King’s  private  roads,  along  which  none  but  a 
favoured  few  were  allowed  to  travel.  The  pass  tickets  of  copper,  in  use  at  that 
time,  bearing  on  one  side  the  crown  and  the  inscription  “ King’s  Private 
Roads  ” and  on  the  other  the  monarch’s  initials  and  date,  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  collectors  of  curios. 

In  a big  house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Queen  Square  lived  and  died,  on 
December  28,  1775,  Dr.  John  Campbell,  author  of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Admirals,” 
and  many  other  works,  a contemporary  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell,  and  a 
political  writer  of  some  eminence  in  his  time.  Johnson  was  a frequent  visitor 
at  Campbell’s  house,  till,  as  Boswell  records,  he  “began  to  consider  that  the 
shoals  of  Scotchmen  who  flocked  about  him  might  probably  say,  when 
anything  of  his  was  well  done,  ‘ Ay,  ay  ; he  has  learnt  this  of  Cawmell  ! ’ ” 

Devonshire  vStreet,  Gloucester  Street  and  Theobald’s  Road  have  shed 
their  ancient  glories,  and  are  now  commonplace  thoroughfares.  The  houses 
are  there  to  recall  the  past,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  attractiveness  about 
this  particular  part  of  Bloomsbury. 

Great  Ormond  Street,  like  Queen  Square,  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  fine  houses,  each  with  its  large  garden  at  the 
back.  For  some  reason  the  handsome  houses  seem  all  to  have  been  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  so  possibly  it  was  at  first  only  a “ row  ” in  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Fields,  with  open  country  in  front  to  the  river.  Powis  House,  built  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  by  William  Herbert,  Marquis  of  Powis 
(son  of  the  first  Marquis,  who  was  outlawed  for  his  adherence  to  James  H.) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  erected.  Having  been  let  soon  afterwards 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Due  d’Aumont,  the  whole  house  was 
mysteriously  and  quickly  burnt  to  the  ground  one  day  in  January  1714,  while 
the  Duke  was  entertaining  the  Ambassador  of  Venice  and  the  envoys  of 
Sweden  and  Tuscany  ; the  people  escaped,  but  nearly  all  the  valuables  in  the 
house  were  destroyed.  The  Ambassador  was  lodged  at  Somerset  House, 
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and  some  people  said  that  the  house  was  set  on  lire  on  purpose  to  get  him 
there  ; other  reports  stated  that  the  Pretender  had  come  over  from  France 
with  the  Due  d’Aumont,  and  was  in  Powis  House  at  the  time,  arranging 
interviews  with  people,  and  his  presence  being  suspected,  the  catastrophe 
was  planned  in  order  to  facilitate  his  escape.  But  whatever  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  house,  it  was  most  magnihcently  rebuilt  by  the  French 
King  and  was  afterwards  tenanted  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  and 
the  Spanish  Ambassador.  We  are  told,  among  other  details,  that  the 
staircase  was  beautifully  painted  by  a Venetian  artist,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
house  was  a great  reservoir,  used  as  a fishpond  and  as  a resource  against  lire. 
This  mansion  was  pulled  down  in  1777,  and  Powis  Place,  leading  out  of 
Great  Ormond  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hospital,  marks  its  site. 

Another  line  old  house  was  numbered  45  in  the  street,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  home  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  It  was  from  here  that 
the  Great  Seal  was  stolen  in  1784,  and  though  some  say  that  the  thieves  were 
disturbed,  and  others  that  they  got  clear  away  with  their  booty,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Great  Seal  was  never  discovered,  and  a new  one  was  ordered 
immediately  to  be  made.  Lord  Thurlow  was  a great  lawyer  and  magistrate, 
and  was  much  respected,  though  he  was  a somewhat  rough  and  eccentric 
man.  His  great  talents  and  sound  judgment  on  all  matters  made  him  much 
sought  after  by  all  kinds  of  needy  artists  and  literary  folk,  amongst  others 
the  poet  Crabbe,  to  whom,  though  he  snubbed  him  severely  at  first,  he  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  particularly  kind.  His  old  house,  with  its  deep  bay 
windows  and  line  iron  railings,  was  afterwards  taken  for  the  Working  Men's 
College. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  old  houses  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  were  those  standing  on  each  side  of  Powis  Place,  one  where  the 
celebrated  and  learned  Dr.  Mead  lived  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1754, 
the  other,  formerly  numbered  52,  the  home  of  the  Macaulays.  Dr.  Mead’s 
house  must  have  been  a truly  splendid  mansion,  and  he  himself  one  of  the 
most  generous  and  cultured  of  men.  He  was  called  in  consultation  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  became  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  George  11. , and  Physician  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  He  wrote  many  books,  one,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  known,  quaintly  called  “ Medical  Precepts  and  Cautions.” 
He  gave  professional  advice  for  nothing  to  any  poor  creature  who  came  to  ask 
for  it.  He  built  a musuem  in  his  own  garden  for  all  kinds  of  works  of  art,  and 
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welcomed  at  his  own  house  artists,  poets,  and  literary  men  of  all  kinds.  His 
magnificent  library  was  open  to  any  who  wished  to  consult  it,  and  (most 
generous  of  all !)  he  even  allowed  students  to  borrow  his  books  and  take 
them  away  to  their  own  homes. 

Dr.  Mead’s  old  house  became  the  first  home  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  which  was  opened  in  1852.  The  celebrated  doctor’s  famous 
library  (the  books  being  all  sent  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians) 
became  the  waiting-room  for  out-patients  ; and  his  little  study  opening 
from  it,  and  panelled  with  oak  from  floor  to  ceiling,  was  the  consulting  room. 
The  house  on  the  opposite  side,  the  west  side,  of  Powis  Place,  fraught 

with  historical  interest 
as  the  home  of  the 
Macaulays,  became  part 
of  the  home  of  the  first 
London  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  in  Great  Or- 
mond Street.  In  the 
early  thirties  of  last 
century,  when  the  great 
anti-slavery  struggle  was 
in  progress,  Bloomsbury 
was  a comparatively 
fashionable  neighbour- 
hood, and  No.  52,  GT-eat 
Ormond  Street  was 
Zachary  Macaulay’s  resi- 
dence, the  headquarters 

of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  and  the  early  home  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  This  house  was  a meeting-place  of  the  committee  (including 
Henry  Thornton,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Zachary  Macaulay, 
and  his  more  famous  son.  Lord  Macaulay)  who,  with  Wilberforce  as  their 
leader,  for  many  years  carried  on  the  “ unwearied,  unostentatious  and 
inglorious  crusade,”  which  the  historian  Lecky  has  enumerated  among  the 
three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations.” 
Macaulay  resided  for  some  time  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  where  now 
stands  the  East  Wing  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  Here  he 
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Dr.  Mead’s  House  at  the  East  Side  of  Powis  Place,  which 
became  the  first  home  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
and  was  opened  in  1852. 
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wrote  the  Essay  on  Milton  and  some  of  his  earliest  literary  essays  for  the 
Edinburgh  Rcvieur  In  August  1857  Macaulay  writes  : — • 

“ I sent  the  carriage  home  and  walked  to  the  Museum,  passing  through  Great 
Ormond  Street.  I saw  a bill  on  No.  52.  I knocked,  was  let  in,  and  went  over  the  house 
with  a strange  mixture  of  feelings.  It  is  more  than  26  years  since  I was  in  it.  The 
dining  room  and  the  adjoining  room  in  which  I once  slept  are  scarcely  changed,  the 
same  colouring  on  the  wall  but  more  dingy.  My  father’s  study  much  the  same,  and  the 
drawing  room  too.  except  the  papering,  my  bedroom  just  what  it  was,  my  mother’s 
bedroom — I had  never  been  in  it  since  her  death.  I went  away  sad.” 

Within  a few"  months  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  visit,  in  the  year  1859,  this 
historic  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital ; and  now  other  and  perennial  contests  are  being  waged 
on  its  site — battles  wdth  suffering  and  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  struggles 
for  the  necessary  maintenance  funds  on  the  other.  No.  52,  Great  Ormond 
Street  is,  indeed,  still  a battlefield  for  EMANCIPATION. 

Other  illustrious  inhabitants  of  Bloomsbury  w"ere  Lord  Eldon,  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chancellor,  who  resided  in  Bedford  Square,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  father,  Isaac  Disraeli,  who  resided  at  22,  Theobald’s  Road, 
(w"here  his  illustrious  son  w"as  born)  and  afterwards  at  No.  6,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawnence,  who  painted  most  of  his  best  pictures  at 
No.  65,  Russell  Square.  It  wms  to  this  neighbourhood,  then,  that  the  Hospital 
w"as  removed  from  Golden  Square. 

The  conviction  that  a more  commodious  hospital  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  demonstration  of  homoeopathic  methods  was  not  a sudden  one.  The 
need  had  existed  for  some  years  before  the  means  were  found  for  meeting 
it.  By  May  1859  a sum  of  about  0,000  had  been  raised,  and  three 
freehold  houses,  Nos.  50,  51,  52,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  had  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  the  New  Hospital  at  a 
cost  of  ;^5,6oo.  The  adaptation  of  the  houses  for  use  as  a hospital  cost,  for 
alterations  and  fittings,  ; warming  and  ventilation,  and  fitting  baths, 

etc.,  X990  ; furniture,  etc.,  ^1,975  \ total  ;^io,339  ; and  on  the  12th  of  that 
month  of  May,  the  Hospital  was  formally  opened  by  Lord  Ebury,  who  in 
his  inaugural  address  mentioned  that  No.  52,  Great  Ormond  Street  had  been, 
as  the  second  Powis  House,  the  home  for  twenty  years  of  Philip,  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke. 

In  this  refounding  of  the  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street  homoeopathy 
w"as  as  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Quin  as  in  the  first  institution  of  the  charity  in 
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The  Three  Freehold  Houses  in  Great  Ormond  Street  purchased 
in  1859  for  Adaptation  for  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 
The  House  on  the  right  hand  side  is  No.  52,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Powis  Place,  the  opposite 
corner  to  Dr.  Mead’s,  and  was  for  many  years  the  home  of 

the  Macaulays. 


The  Three  Houses  in  Great  Ormond  Street  after  they  had  been 
Adapted  for  the  first  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  Opened  to  Patients  on  May  12,  1859. 
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Golden  Square.  His  friends  had  contributed  through  him  nearly  half  the 
building  fund.  In  this  adapted  building  in  Great  Ormond  Street  the  Hospital 
had  for  thirty-six  3mars  a career  of  success  sufficiently  shown  by  the  increase 
of  its  patients  and  its  funds.  Its  record  during  that  period  is  the  record  of 
any  general  hospital,  and  but  few  incidents,  except  those  connected  with  its 


rapid  progress  and  development,  call  for 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
within  its  walls  not  less  than 

275,083  patients  were  treated, 

with  results  described  in  its  annual 
reports.  While  this  sufficiently  proves 
the  confidence  of  the  sick  poor  in  the 
treatment  given  at  the  hospital,  its 
growing  reputation,  and  the  estimate 
formed  b}"  the  charitable  public  of  its 
value  as  a public  charity,  may  be 
gathered  from  a comparison  of  the 
total  annual  contributions  and  income 
for  that  period  (excluding  legacies  and 
special  funds)  with  the  total  contribu- 
tions and  income  before  its  removal  to 
Great  Ormond  Street.  In  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence  in  Golden  Square, 
its  total  income  for  the  whole  of  that 
period  was  ^9,197  ; whilst  its  aggregate 
income  during  its  thirty-six  ^^ears  in 
Great  Ormond  Street  was  tyi 26,678. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  large  sum  (not  less  than 

81,869  exclusive  of  legacies,  special  gifts 
in  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  period 
part  of  its  histor}-^  up  to  that  time. 


special  notice.  What  its  work  was 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROBERT 
GROSVENOR 
1st  Baron  Ebury. 

Born  April  24,  1801.  Died  November  18,  1893, 
Aged  92. 

Chairman  of  the  Hospital  1854-1888. 
President  of  the  Hospital  1888-1893. 

and  the  Building  Fund)  was  received 
under  review,  the  most  successful 
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THE  DAILY  PRESS. 

In  the  40  years  ending  1890  during  which  homoeopathy  had  been  practised 
in  England,  the  columns  of  the  daily  Press  had  but  rarely  been  opened  to 
discussions  upon  it.  This  prolonged  silence  with  regard  to  a matter  that  was 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  interests  ot  the  whole  community  was 
broken  by  The  Times  in  1881,  at  the  period  when  Lord  Beaconsheld  la}’ 
dangerously  ill ; and  again  in  December,  1887,  on  account  ol  the  high-handed 
action  of  the  committee  of  a newly-established  institute  called  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  Hospital  against  Mr.  Millican,  who  had  been  duly  elected  its  surgeon 
for  throat  diseases.  The  only  grievance  the  committee  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital 
had  against  Mr.  Millican  was  that  he  belonged  to  an  institution  where  liberty 
of  opinion  on  therapeutics  was  accorded  to  the  medical  officers.  The 
committee  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital  could  not  find  any  fault  wdth  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Millican,  but  they  nevertheless  expelled  him  and  appointed  another  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Millican  brought  an  action  against  the  committee  for  wrong- 
ful dismissal  and  got  judgment  in  his  favour,  which  judgment,  however,  was 
reversed  on  appeal. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  in  a letter  to  The  Times  called  attention  to  the  bigotr}’ 
of  the  committee  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital  in  dismissing  an  able  and  competent 
member  of  their  medical  staff  for  no  other  cause  than  his  acceptance  of  a post 
in  another  institution  where  liberty  of  opinion  and  practice  was  allowed  to  its 
medical  officers.  This  conduct  he  characterised  as  a flagrant  instance  of  the 
odiiLm  medictim.  A considerable  number  of  representatives  of  allopathy 
replied  to  the  letter,  protesting  that  Lord  Grimthorpe  w^as  altogether  wrong- 
in  attributing  to  their  side  any  odium^  and  unconsciously  proving  his 
accusation  up  to  the  hilt  by  the  very  strong  language  they  used  against 
homoeopathy  and  its  adherents. 

After  the  controversy  had  gone  on  for  ten  days  the  editor  of  The  Times 
joined  in  the  fray  with  a leading  article  in  favour  of  homoeopathy.  This 
elicited  an  outburst  of  still  more  violent  denunciations  of  homoeopathy. 
When  the  discussion  had  raged  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  for  another 
fortnight,  the  editor  closed  it  with  another  leading  article  claiming  that  Lord 
Grimthorpe  had  been  successful  in  establishing  his  original  contention.  The 
good  example  set  by  The  Times  in  treating  of  homoeopathy  with  the  respect 
and  deference  it  merited  was  followed  by  many  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  subject  excited  great  interest,  even  in 
Australia,  and  the  benehcial  effect  that  this  prolonged  discussion  had  on 
the  proper  understanding  of  homoeopathy  by  the  general  community  is  felt 
even  at  the  present  day.  Our  facetious  friend  Punch  published  (January  28, 

T^eproJuced  by  the  special  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  “Punch.” 


THE  GREAT  FIGHT 

Between  the  “Game  Globule”  (Grimthorpe’s  Novice)  and  the  “ Phau'macopoeian 
Pet.”  ex  -Champion  Heavy  Weight,  Holder  of  the  Allopathic  Belt,  &c.  A TaJe  of 
the  “Times,”  retold  in  (more  or  less)  Homeric  Verse, 

, Punch,  January  28th,  1888. 

1888)  a humorous  account  of  the  battle  of  the  rival  schools,  in  which  the 
partisan  of  the  globule  was  represented  as  having  the  best  of  the  fray.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a cartoon  by  Linley  Sambourne,  which  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  publishers  is  here  reproduced. 
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The  Old  Hospital  and  the  Adjoining  Old  Houses  in  Great  Ormond  Street  (looking  east)  before  being  demolished 

in  1892  to  make  room  for  the  New  Hospital. 

(Note  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the  new  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  at  the  right  of  the  picture.) 
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THE  SECOND  HOSPITAL  IN  GREAT 
- - ORMOND  STREET,  1895-1909  - - 

100  BEDS 


A 


GREAT  orator  once  remarked,  with  more  truth  than  politeness,  that 

there  were  three  classes  of  lies.  They  were:  lies, lies,  and  statistics. 

But  one  must  claim  for  statistics  that,  if  carefully  recorded,  they  do  not 
deserve  their  place  in  this  unenviahle  category.  Dull  they  unfortunately  are, 


THE  LONDON  HOMOEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  IN  1891. 

The  Old  Hospital  and  Private  Houses  demolished  in  1892 
(Looking  west  towards  Queen  Square). 

and  read  by  but  very  few,  but  they  give  us  an  idea,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the 
way  in  which  any  Hospital  is  progressing  and  the  general  use  which  is  being 
made  ot  it.  At  any  rate,  the  following  figures  tell  us  much  about  the 
progress  of  the  Imndon  Homoeopathic  Hospital  at  that  time. 
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During  the  years  1885  to  1895  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
growth  of  the  institution,  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  sick  poor, 
and  the  developments  of  modern  medical  ideas  as  to  hospital  construction  and 
nursing  accessories,  would  necessitate  an  entirely  new  and  enlarged  building,  if 
the  hospital  were  to  maintain  its  position  among  progressive  metropolitan 
hospitals.  Whether  the  feeling  that  a larger  hospital  had  become  needful 


The  commencement  to  pull  down  the  Old  Houses  next  to  the  Hospitad  for  the 
Building  of  the  Second  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in 
Great  Ormond  Street  in  1893. 


was  justified  may  be  judged  by  a few  figures.  In  its  first  year,  1850,  in 
Golden  Square,  its  in-patients  numbered  156,  its  out-patients  906,  total 
1,062.  In  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  1890,  the  last  complete  year  in  the  old 
building,  its  in-patients  were  830,  its  out-patients  10,363,  total  11,103.  By 
1895  it  had  existed  45  years.  At  Golden  Square  it  existed  9 years,  and  in 
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Great  Ormond  Street  36  years.  Its  history  therefore  divides  itself  into  five 


periods  of  q years  each. 

First  nine  years  to  1859  24,894  patients 

Second  ,,  ,,  1868  4^003 

Third  ,,  ,,  1877  ^5095  v 

Fourth  ,,  ,,  1886  72,420  ,, 

Fifth  ,,  ,,  1895  93,665  ,, 


Total  298,977 

This  increase,  without  exaggeration  by  leaps  and  bounds,  naturally  entailed 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  d he  expenditure  foi  the 


The  Board  Room  in  the  Old  London  Homceopathic  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street, 

1859-1895. 

first  year  in  Golden  Square  was  ^'600  ; while  that  tor  the  years  1855-5^ 
nearly  500  per  month,  or  about  ^6,000  per  annum.  (The  expenditure  for 
last  year,  1913,  in  the  present  enlarged  hospital  of  163  beds,  was  XG)359)-  The 
building,  as  it  was  then,  had  been  adapted  from  three  very  old  houses,  and 
was,  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  and 
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sanitation,  very  antiquated,  as  compared 
with  the  more  modern  hospital  buildings 
of  that  time.  Large  sums  had  been  spent 
upon  it,  a constant  outlay  for  repairs 
being  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  working 
order.  In  the  year  1890  the  Board, 
underthechairmanshipof  Major  William 
Vaughan  Morgan,  decided  that  a special 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  a 
building  more  suitable  for  the  work  of 
the  Hospital  and  worthy  of  the  science 


Miss  J.  DURNING  SMITH. 

T)ied  1901. 

Lady  Visitor  to  the  Hospital  1895-1901,  who 
for  more  than  20  years  took  a deep  interest  in 
its  affairs,  and  was  a most  generous  donor  to 
its  funds,  her  benefactions  exceeding  £20,000. 


ot  Homoeopathy.  Accordingly  some  ot 
the  best  friends  of  tbe  hospital  were 
approached.  A generous  lady.  Miss 
J.  Durning  Smith,  who  had  for  many 
years  munificently  supported  the 
Hospital,  signified  her  intention  to 
contribute  the  sum  of  ;^Ao,ooo  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “ A Friend  well 
known  to  the  Hospital.”  Major 
Vaughan  Morgan  himself  contributed 
£ 3,000.  A nobleman,  who  desired  to 
be  anonymous,  promised  ^'2,000,  Mr. 
James  Epps  gave  £2,000,  Miss  Barton 


Major  WILLIAM  VAUGHAN-MORGAN. 


Born  January  21,  1826.  Died  February  20,  1892. 

jdged  66. 


Treasurer  1875-1889.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Management  1888  to  his  death  in  1892.  He 
suggested  at  the  39th  Annual  General  Meeting 
the  desirability  of  pulling  down  the  old  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital  and  building  the  present 
modern  Hospital,  and  contributed  £3,000  to  the 
Building  Fund. 
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and  Miss  Isabella  Barton  ^'i,ooo  each, 
and  Colonel  Clifton  Brown,  ^^'1,000. 

In  the  course  of  about  a year 
and  a half  the  noble  sum  of  ^'30,000 
was  promised  or  paid,  a result  not  only 
gratifying  in  itself,  but  instructive  as 
proving  that  the  Hospital  founded  forty- 
live  years  ago  had  never  failed  to 
receive  the  support  of  liberal  friends, 
ahvays  increasing  in  number  notwith- 
standing the  tax  levied  by  nature  year 
by  year.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time 
its  supporters  are  in  greater  number 


Mr.  JOSEPH  HENRY  HOULDSWORTH. 

Died  November  30,  1910. 

One  of  the  Anonymous  Benefactors  of  the 

Hospital.  He  bequeathed  £5,000  to  its  funds. 

than  ever  before.  It  is  a proof  also 
that  so  long  as  the  Hospital  continues 
its  wmrk  as  a well-managed,  truly 
charitable  institution,  it  wall  not  lack 
hearty  friends  and  generous  contri- 
butors. 

The  money  to  build  the  new 
Hospital  having  been  provided  with  a 
readiness  and  rapidity  which  surprised 
all  but  those  who  knew  the  nature 
of  the  good  done  among  the  poor  by 
the  Hospital,  a host  of  important 
questions  arose  with  regard  to  the 
structure  to  be  raised.  It  was  impera- 
tively necessary  to  extend  the  site, 


Mr.  JAMES  EPPS. 

Born  April  29,  1821.  Died  April  22,  1907. 
Aged  86. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Hospital  1890-1907.  He  contributed  £2,000 
to  the  Building  Fund. 
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and  three  adjoining  houses  were  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  Board  of  Management 
and  some  of  the  largest  donors  to  the 
Building  Fund  to  acquire  the  site  of  the 
“ Queen’s  Head”  public  house  and  the 
houses  at  the  corner  of  Queen  Square, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  erection  of  the 
first  block  of  the  new  hospital  buildings 
at  that  corner,  partly  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  partly  in  Queen  Square. 
But  unfortunately  the  Board  was  not 
met  at  that  time  by  the  owners  of 


ROBERT  THOMAS  COOPER,  M.D.,  M.A. 

Born  June  2,  1844.  T)ied  September  14,  1903. 
Aged  59. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  1880-1882  and 
1884-1889.  Physician  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear 
1890-1894. 

these  properties  with  the  prompt- 
ness which  the  urgency  of  the 
need  demanded,  and  the  negotia- 
tions becoming  protracted,  a 
strong  recommendation  was  made 
that  the  building  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  the  site  of  the  old 
hospital.  The  Board  accepted 
that  recommendation,  and  imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  to  give  it 
effect.  The  demolition  of  the 
building,  comprising,  as  has  been 
stated,  three  houses  of  excep- 
tional historical’  association,  at- 


RICHARD  HUGHES,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. 

Born  August  20,  1836.  T)ied  April  2,  1902.  Aged  66. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  1877-1878,  Member  of 
the  Medical  Council  1875-1902. 
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tracted  considerable  public  interest 
at  the  time,  and  soon  the  building 
which  knew  the  old  hospital  for  so 
many  years  kne^v  it  no  more. 

Meanwhile  no  pains  had  been 
spared  on  the  plans  and  designs  for  the 
new  building,  in  order  that  the  hos- 
pital, when  completed,  should  embody 
all  the  latest  developments  of  scientific 
hospital  construction  and  reflect  credit 
on  those  to  whom  the  labour  of  its 
work  would  fall,  and  on  those  who  had 
so  generously  supplied  the  funds.  It 
was  from  the  first  decided  that  nothing 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  LATE 
DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

Patron  of  the  Hospital  1889-1897. 

Laid  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  present 
Hospital  on  June  2 3,  1893,  and  performed  the 
opening  ceremony  on  July  9,  1895. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HUME  TRAPMANN. 


Vice-Treasurer  of  the  Hospital  since  1884. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Management  since 
1881.  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
since  1883.  Chairman  of  House  Committee 
1893-1897. 

should  be  expended  on  exterior  adorn- 
ment, but  that  no  advantage  in  the 
interior  construction  and  appointment 
should  be  neglected  if  it  could  possibly 
be  secured.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  excellence  possessed  by  the 
most  approved  modern  hospitals  was 
represented  in  the  new  building.  It 
accommodated  no  less  than  loo  in- 
patients. Adequate  provision  was  made 
for  the  surgical  departments  (including 
that  of  abdominal  surgery)  which  had 
become  so  important  in  the  later  work 
of  the  institution  and  were  so  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  completeness  of  a general  hospital.  The  foundation  stone  of 
what  is  the  present  building  was  laid  on  June  23,  1893,  under  the  most 
gratifying  auspices.  The  stone  itself  is  inscribed  as  laid  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck  (the  Patron  of  the 
Hospital)  and  the  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck  (The  Duchess  of  York),  her 
present  Majesty.  The  function  was  witnessed  hy  a large  gathering,  presided 
over  by  the  President,  Lord  Ebury,  supported  by  members  of  his  family  and 

many  old  and  staunch  friends  of  the 
Hospital. 

The  New  Hospital,  having  been 
erected,  was  opened  on  July  9,  1895,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  FREE 
FROM  DEBT,  having  cost 
(extension  of  site  ^'6,245,  building 
^^'45,940,  furniture,  including  surgical 
instruments  and  appliances  ^^3,683), 
and  its  progress  has  since  been  con- 
tinuous. It  now  takes  a prominent 
and  undisputed  position  amongst  the 
larger  hospitals  of  the  Metropolis.  Its 
present  capacity  is  163  beds,  and  its 
status  and  equipment  far  beyond  what 
its  founders  thought  possible.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  those  who  favour  the  older 
school  of  medicine,  and  it  is  the  pride 
of  those  who  know  the  value  of  the 
newer  school. 

The  Hospital  is  not  a local  institu- 
tion. From  its  early  days  it  has  received 
a great  numher  of  patients  from  the  densely  populated  neighbourhoods  of 
Holborn,  Finsbury,  Islington,  and  St.  Pancras,  but  with  the  constant  growth 
of  London  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling  its  sphere  of  influence  has 
considerably  widened.  Its  central  position  renders  it  accessible  from  all  parts 
of  London  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  tube  railways,  trams  and  omnibuses  convey 
its  patients  daily  in  increasing  numbers  from  every  quarter  of  Greater  London 
and  the  provinces. 


THOMAS  SKINNER,  M.D. 

Born  August  II,  1825.  Died  September  II,  1906. 

Aged  8 I . 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  1890. 
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In  the  design  of  the  interior,  the  best  English  and  Continental 
models  were  studied.  The  architect  was  Mr.  William  A.  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A.  On 
all  points  the  internal  requirements  of  scientihc  hospital  construction  had 
been  considered  in  preference  to  external  architectural  effect.  The  Hospital 
was  planned  in  three  main  blocks  with  three  rear  towers,  each  block  separated 
from  its  rear  tower  by  air  spaces  bridged  by  covered  and  cross-ventilated 
corridors.  The  elevation  comprises  four  storeys  above  the  out-patient  depart- 


ment in  the  basement.  Of  the  three  blocks  (the  end  wall  of  the  West  Block 
was  left  so  that  a further  wing  could  be  added  at  any  time,  and  this  has  now 
just  been  completed),  the  East  Block  is  separated  from  the  West  by  the 
Central  or  Administration  Block,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  passage  of 
air  from  one  ward  to  another. 

The  West  Block  contains  the  Board  Room,  Medical  Staff'  Room, 


THE  BOARD  ROOM  IN  THE  NEW  HOSPITAL. 

Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing.  A Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Tyler  is  hung  over  the  Mantelpiece. 
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Secretar3"’s  Room  and  Secretarial  Department  offices  on  the  ground 
floor  ; an  eight-bed  ward  on  each  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  ; 
and  special  wards,  including  the  pa^flng  wards,  on  the  fourth  floor.  In  the 
rear,  the  west  tower  contains  lavatories  on  each  floor,  ironi  the  basement 
to  the  roof. 

The  East  Block  contains  fourteen-bed  wards  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
first,  second,  and  third  floors.  Kitchen,  scullery,  and  domestic  offices  are 
located  on  the  fourth  floor.  In  the  rear,  the  east  tower  contains  lavatories  on 
each  floor,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  Each  ward  has  its  own  fire-escape 
staircase  and  its  own  duty- 
room  or  ward  kitchen,  where 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  any 
nourishment  required  other 
than  that  which  is  prepared 
in  the  main  kitchen. 

The  sanitary  blocks,  con- 
taining the  necessary  accom- 
modation for  the  wards,  being 
placed  in  a separate  tower  from 
the  main  building,  ensure  a 
thorough  means  of  ventilation. 

The  Central  Block  con- 
tains the  staircase  and  Otis 
elevator  ; on  the  ground  floor, 
the  hall,  the  porter’s  lodge,  and 
the  receiving  room  ; on  the 
first  floor, matron’sapartments ; 
on  the  second  and  third  floors, 
the  three  resident  medical  officers’  apartments  ; on  the  fourth  floor,  residents’ 
bedrooms,  etc.  In  the  rear,  the  central  tower  contains  (basement)  casualt}^ 
room,  (second  floor)  operating  theatre,  (third  floor)  officers’  dining  room,  and 
(fourth  floor)  linen  room. 

The  West  Wards  are  29^  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high,  and  contain 
eight  beds,  and  open  into  the  large  w^ards  of  the  New  Wing  to  be  described 
later.  The  East  Wards  are  50^  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high,  and 
contain  14  beds.  Each  bed  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a window. 


A CORNER  OF  DURNING  WARD  (Free). 
This  Ward  has  Nine  Beds  for  Male  Surgical  Cases. 
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and  each  patient  lias  about  loo  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  about  1,400 
cubic  feet  of  air.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  Keen’s  cement,  painted  and 
varnished,  of  a duck-egg  green  shade.  The  floors  are  of  polished  oak  and 
teak,  the  floors  and  walls  being  flnished  with  rounded  angles.  Each  ward  is 
supplied  with  a kitchen  with  gas  range,  and  necessary  cleansing  and  other 
arrangements  on  the  latest  approved  model.  Everything  possible  has  been 
done  throughout  to  prevent  lodgment  of  dust  and  dirt  and  to  facilitate  easy 
cleaning  and  ensure  sanitary  conditions. 

Ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  a central  open  stove,  admitting,  from 
the  exterior,  warmed  air  in  winter  and  cool  air  in  summer  ; the  smoke  is 
extracted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stove  along  flues  in  the  floor  to  the 
chimney-stacks  outside,  thus  keeping  a clear  unobstructed  view  of  the  wards  ; 
also  by  glazed  hopper  lights  above  the  windows,  and  by  lifting  sashes.  Both 
sections  of  each  windowq  being  on  central  swivels,  afford  summer  ventilation  as 
required,  and  also  can  be  easily  reversed  to  allow  of  cleaning  from  the  inside. 

A series  of  lifts  for  food,  medicines,  and  goods  serve  every  floor. 

THE  OPERATING  THEATRE. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Tom  Hood’s  “Ancient  Mariner,”  who  lost  one  of 
his  legs  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  of  whom  the  punster  poet 
wrote  : — 

“ Who,  though  his  wits  he  might  retain, 

Lost  half  his  understanding.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  many  a good  limb  was  sacrificed  to  the  knife  in 
the  stirring  times  of  Nelson  and  the  old  wooden  walls,  which  might  have 
been  saved  had  the  scientific  skill  and  humanitarian  principles  of  the  present 
day  been  possessed  and  practised  by  our  forefathers. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  thoroughly  realise  the  scrupulous  care 
and  patience  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of 
accidents  and  ailments  which  come  wdthin  the  w^alls  of  a hospital  operating 
theatre.  In  the  I>ondon  Homoeopathic  Hospital  the  theatre  is  situated  in 
the  Central  Block,  and  is  entered  from  the  corridor  through  a sliding  door  ; 
on  the  right  of  the  theatre  a similar  sliding  door  opens  directly  into  the 
Ana3Sthetising  Room,  which  is  also  approached  by  a separate  entrance  from 
the  corridor.  This  apartment  presents  no  terrors  to  the  patient,  wdio  is 
amesthetised  here  before  being  admitted  to  the  theatre  through  the  sliding 
door,  which  is  hung  on  ball-bearing  runners. 
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This  spacious  and  lofty  theatre  has  been  built  and  equipped  according  to 
the  most  modern  principles  of  construction  and  sanitation  so  as  to  ensure  the 
high  degree  of  perfection  which  is  demanded  in  a modern  operating  theatre. 
It  is  23  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high.  It  faces  north,  and  practically  the  whole 
ol  the  north  wall  is  occupied  by  a steel  casement  glazed  with  plate  glass  in 
double  sashes,  all  made  to  open,  the  roof  lights  having  inner  casements  to 
prevent  condensation. 


THE  ENLARGED  OPERATING  THEATRE. 

(Looking  West). 

Note  the  bay  window,  facing  north,  recently  added,  which  increases  the  size  of  the 
Theatre  by  nearly  one-half.  6 1 3 Patients  passed  through  the  Theatre  last  year. 

Along  the  west  wall  are  the  surgeons’  basins  and  the  special  form  of 
sinks  tor  the  nurses.  The  taps  and  waste  plugs  of  the  former  are  fitted  with 
“ elbow  actions  ’’  to  avoid  risk  of  contamination  being  passed  from  a septic  to 
an  aseptic  wound  through  the  medium  of  the  surgeon’s  hands,  and  ordinary 
lavatory  fittings.  The  glass  shelves  for  lotion  jars,  &c.,  are  carried  clear  or 
the  walls  on  specially  made  enamelled  iron  brackets. 

The  entire  walls  and  ceiling  surface  of  the  theatre  and  annex  are 
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finished  in  Keen’s  cement,  which  takes  a very  high  polish  and  is  finished  by 
painting  with  several  coats  of  white  “Robbialac’’  enamel,  giving  a perfectly 
impervious  polished  washable  surface,  while  the  floors  are  that  type  of  Italian 
marble  mosaic  known  as  Terrazzo,  laid  by  the  Art  Pavements  Company,  and 
laid  to  fall  with  a draining  channel  along  the  west  wall.  The  heating  is 
effected  by  large  hot-water  swing  radiators,  which  allow  every  part  to  be 
cleansed  thoroughly,  behind  which  fresh  air  is  admitted  from  the  outside,  and 


DYSART  WARD. 

Named  after  Lord  Dysart.  a generous  Benefactor  of  the  Hospital. 

It  has  18  Female  Surgical  Beds. 

efficient  ventilation  is  provided  by  adjustable  louvre  inlets  with  copper  gauze 
filtering  grids  and  easily  removable  outside  gratings  at  the  floor  level.  An 
electric  exhaust  fan  high  up  in  the  east  wall  allows  for  the  efficient  movement 
and  rapid  change  of  the  air.  Artificial  lighting  is  provided  by  means  of  a 
large  central  electric  bracket  with  line-o’-light  lamps,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
light  can  be  concentrated  without  shadow  upon  any  part  of  the  operating  table. 
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OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  new  and  enlarged  Out-patient  Department,  which  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  basement,  is  well  worth  a visit.  The  unit  consists  of  a central 
hall,  a registration  office,  examination  and  consulting  rooms,  casualty  room, 
and  theatre  for  minor  operations.  It  is  lofty,  and  well  lighted  at  every  point, 
and  affords  comfortable  seating  accommodation  for  400  patients  per  day,  the 
seats  being  made  to  the  Hospital  special  design,  wdth  a curve  and  with  a slope 


THE  OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT. 

12,522  Individual  Out-patients  made  59,734  Attendances  last  year. 


to  fit  the  body  and  back  of  the  sitter.  The  receiving  hall  is  surrounded  by 
seven  consulting  rooms  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients,  including 
dental  cases  ; throat,  nose  and  ear  cases,  and  departments  for  aiseases  of 
women,  electricity,  and  X-rays,  etc.  There  is  also  an  out-patient  operating 
theatre,  but  only  operations  of  a minor  character  are  carried  out  here,  lonsils 
and  adenoids,  the  growths  in  the  throat  and  nose  that  children  are  particularly 
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(Diseases  of  Women.)  An  Average  of  50  Patients  are  seen  in  an  afternoon. 


THE  CASUALTY  DEPARTMENT. 

2,335  Casualties  were  dealt  with  in  this  Department  last  year. 
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susceptible  to,  show  an  overwhelming  majority.  A multitude  of  such  cases 
are  sent  to  the  institution  as  the  result  of  the  recently-organised  medical 
inspection  of  school  children.  Other  characteristic  operations  are  for  flat  foot, 
cut  tendons,  injury  to  lingers,  mastoid  abscess,  amputation  of  thumb,  abscess 
of  arm,  cyst  of  cheek.  All  these,  of  course,  are  performed  under  anaesthetics, 
and  in  a little  room  adjoining  there  are  beds  for  the  patients  to  lie  on  while 
they  are  coming  to.  A casualty  dressing  room  completes  the  department  and 
provides  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  major  and  minor  casualties,  both 
surgical  and  medical.  Here  patients  suflering  from  every  variety  of  disease 
and  affliction  assemble  daily 
and  are  prescribed  for  bv  the 
visiting  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  consulting  rooms 
specially  designed  and  fitted 
for  out-patient  work.  This 
department  is  second  to  none 
in  its  organisation,  the  best 
models  having  been  studied  in 
its  arrangement.  Another 
feature  of  the  out-patient 
department  is  the  ingenious 
and  carefully  worked  - out 
system  of  registration  of 
patients,  by  which  every  man, 
woman  or  child  is  able  to 
present  to  the  doctor  a record 
showing  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  case,  details  of  the 
diagnosis,  symptoms,  and  any 
remarks  that  may  be  relevant.  The  advantage  is  obvious.  The  arrangements 
in  this  department  also  include  a tea  bar,  which  has  proved  a great  boon  to 
patients  awaiting  their  turn  for  medical  attendance.  The  bar  is  not  worked 
with  any  idea  of  making  a profit,  but  the  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  year  usually 
show  a pound  or  two  over  the  expenditure.  Any  sum  thus  made  is  devoted 
to  giving  assistance  to  destitute  patients. 


TEA  BAR  FOR  OUT-PATIENTS. 
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X-RAY  AND  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

An  important  and  growing  feature  of  the  work  ot  the  Hospital  is  the 
X-Ray  and  Electrical  Department.  Of  recent  years  this  department 
has  proved  its  importance  and  usefulness  by  the  increasing  number  of 
patients  sent  either  for  treatment  or  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  costly 
apparatus  has  for  the  most  part  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  Dean 
and  Co.,  and  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  perfect  work.  The  X-ray 
installation  is  worked  from  the  Hospital  electric  lighting  supply.  The  X-ray 
couch  allows  the  patient  to  be  X-rayed  either  from  above  or  from  below,  and 
is  also  adaptable  to  any  other  position.  It  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  the 
minimum  of  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  the  maximum  of  convenience  to 
the  operator,  and  both  are  amply  protected  from  accidental  injury.  In  using 
the  X rays  care  has  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  hands  of  the  operator,  who 
wears  specially  made  gloves  while  manipulating  the  current.  Whereas  brief 
exposure  to  the  rays  does  the  patient  no  harm,  repeated  exposure  day  after  day 
entails  upon  the  operator  a considerable  risk  of  serious  burning  of  the  skin. 
During  the  whole  tinre  that  this  department  has  been  working  there  has  been 
no  accident  to  patients.  By  means  of  the  X rays  the  physician  is  able  to  see 
through  the  patient  and  detect  abnormalities  or  fractures  of  bone,  foreign 
bodies  which  have  been  accidentally  swallowed — such  as  pins,  brooches,  coins, 
&c.  Stones  which  sometimes  form  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  may  also 
be  seen.  A most  useful  method,  when  the  patient’s  symptoms  warrant 
it,  is  to  feed  the  patient  with  a “ bismuth  meal.”  This  consists  of  a tasteless 
substance  mixed  with  rice  pudding,  milk  or  mashed  potatoes.  The  patient, 
having  swallowed  it,  is  X-rayed,  and  the  shadow  cast  by  the  rays  on  the  screen 
allows  the  study  of  the  passage  of  the  bismuth  right  through  the  stomach  and 
the  whole  alimentary  canal.  The  X rays  also  give  most  important  informa- 
tion regarding  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart.  In  cases  of  consump- 
tion the  rays  sometimes  are  the  first  to  detect  the  presence  of  tubercle.  They 
are  also  used  largely  for  actual  treatment,  in  such  skin  diseases  as  lupus, 
superficial  cancers,  ringworm,  &c.  Rodent  ulcer,  to  which  old  people  are 
liable,  and  which  mostly  appears  on  the  face,  is  readily  cured  by  these  rays. 

Boxes  and  shelves  are  provided  for  the  storage  of  the  phutographic  plates 
of  all  patients.  Patients  returning  to  the  Hospital  for  further  treatment  have 
only  to  give  their  name,  and  their  previous  plates  can  be  found  and  compared. 
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An  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  consists  of  an  electrically  illuminated  box,  in 
front  of  which  the  X-ray  plate  is  placed  ; the  room  being  in  perfect  darkness, 
the  details  of  the  picture  stand  out  clearly.  By  its  aid  much  time  is  saved,  as 
photographic  prints  need  not  be  taken  : also  the  wet  developed  plate  can  be 
used  in  the  box. 

There  is  also  a complete  installation  for  the  production  of  high-frequency 
currents  (D’Arsonval).  The  currents  are  of  high  frequency  and  high 


X-RAY  AND  ELECTRICAL  ROOM. 

potential.  The  frequency  of  the  shocks  is  such  that  the  nerves  are  unable  to 
feel  them — hence  they  are  not  felt  by  the  patient.  The  power  of  the  current 
is  enormous.  If  two  people  are  connected  up  and  an  ordinary  electric  lamp 
is  held  by  them,  the  lamp  will  glow  without  communicating  to  them  the 
slightest  sensation.  The  method  is  used  for  many  diseases,  mostly  of  a 
wasting  nature,  and  in  all  conditions  where  a general  electrification  is  required. 
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Another  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  is  called  a pantostat.  With  this 
shocks  ma}^  he  given  to  paralysed  muscles  (faradism)  or  to  test  the 


efficiency  of  the  nerves  (galvanism). 


MR  GEORGE  ALFRED  CROSS. 


Born  September  16,  1849.  T)ieJ  October  31,  1904. 
Aged  55. 

Secretary  to  the  Hospital  1875-1904. 

The  Board  has  to  record  with  deep  regret  the 
g'reat  loss  which  they  and  the  Hospital  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Secretary- 
Superintendent,  and  they  take  this  occasion  to 
place  on  record  their  high  sense  of  the  great 
services  rendered  to  the  Hospital  by  Mr.  Cross, 
who  always  held  the  Hospital  and  Homoeopathy 
very  near  his  heart, 

55th  jAnnual  T^eport  of  the  Hospital  for  1904. 

be  happy  at  any  time  to  show 
the  Hospital. 


In  many  nervous  diseases  this  is  of  great 
aid  to  the  physician  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  disease  be  situated  in  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  or  nerves  them- 
selves. Both  forms  are  also  used  for  the 
treatment  of  various  paralytic  condi- 
tions. From  the  same  source  the 
modified  electrical  current  is  obtained 
and  used  for  the  removal  of  hairs  by  the 
electrolytic  needle  (electrolysis),  the 
only  certain  and  safe  remedy  for  the 
removal  of  hair.  The  same  apparatus 
can  also  be  used  for  heating  various- 
shaped knives,  scoops,  etc.,  for  purposes 
of  cauterisation.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  thanks  to  the  gift  of  a suitable 
piece  of  apparatus  by  the  Earl  of 
Dysart,  the  current  can  be  utilised  for 
mechanical  vibratory  massage  with  a 
range  of  massage  from  the  flicking  of  a 
fly  off  the  skin  to  the  production  of  a 
deep-seated  bruise.  Yet  another  form 
of  electricity  may  be  obtained  from 
this  apparatus  — namely,  sinusoidal 
currents,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  several  diseases,  though  of 
too  technical  a nature  to  be  explained 
here.  The  Department  is  open  from  , 
TO  to  5 daily,  and  the  assistant  will 
and  explain  its  working  to  friends  of 
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THE  DISPENSARY. 

The  Dispensary  is  situated  in  the  basement  adjoining  the  Out-Patient 
Department,  and  when  patients  have  seen  a consultant  they  step  from 
the  consulting  room  into  the  waiting  hall  (which  has  a seating  capacity  tor 
450  persons,  and  with  ample  air  space)  and  make  their  way  along  to  the 
Dispensary  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  They  then  walk  through  a maze-like 


THE  DISPENSARY. 

Over  50,000  Prescriptions  are  dispensed  here  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


arrangement  of  seats  and  barriers,  which  ensures  that  only  one  person  can 
arrive  at  one  time  to  the  appropriate  window  and  hand  in  a prescription. 
They  then  pass  on  a few  steps  to  another  window,  where  the  medicine  is 
handed  out  to  them.  The  patients  are  then  close  to  the  exit  doorway,  to 
which  also  leads  a separate  passage  for  those  who  may  not  rec|uire  any  medicine. 
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In  this  way,  all  possibility  of  the  crossing  of  other  patients,  and  mnch 
confusion,  dispute  and  delay,  are  avoided. 

The  dispensary  is  19  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  and  has  four  large  windows. 
Adjoining  it  is  a second  apartment  which  contains  storerooms  for  dressings, 
etc.  One  of  the  principal  aims  in  the  designing  of  the  dispensary  has  been 
to  facilitate  the  rapid  dispensing  of  prescriptions. 

Long  mahogany-topped  counters  run  down  each  side,  the  space  beneath 
being  tilled  with  drawers  so  partitioned  that  they  carry  a great  part  of  the 
stock  of  bottles,  which  are  labelled  alphabetically,  each  row  of  drawers 
practically  representing  a complete  list  of  drugs.  The  counter  under  the 
windows  communicating  with  the  waiting  hall  is  fitted  with  label,  cork,  phial 
and  pill-box  drawers,  as  well  as  lockers  for  the  larger  bottles.  The  wall  space 
between  and  on  each  side  of  the  windows  carries  a most  convenient  arrangre- 
ment  of  pigeon-holes  for  the  most  frequently  prescribed  drugs,  each  bottle  in 
its  own  labelled  partition  being  easily  reached,  picked  up,  and  replaced. 
A mahogany  counter,  7^  ft.  by  ft.,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  has 
under  it  some  large  cupboards,  and  also  shelves  for  ointment  jars.  There  are 
also  the  rows  of  shelves  lor  bottles  over  the  counter  which  are  so  familiar  a 
feature  in  a dispensary.  All  are  placed  handy  to  the  dispensers,  who  can 
get  what  they  require  with  little  more  exertion  than  that  of  turning  round. 
Energy  and  time,  two  of  the  most  valuable  things  in  the  hospital  world,  are 
thus  economised. 

The  majority  of  the  out-patients  attend  in  the  afternoon,  the  weekly 
average  of  prescriptions  served  by  the  dispensers  being  nearly  800  ; some  230 
are  often  dispensed  in  one  day.  The  mornings  are  chiefly  employed  in 
dispensing  for  the  in-patients  and  in  the  issue  of  store  and  ward  supplies. 

The  dispensary,  like  all  other  departments,  is  connected  by  telephone 
with  all  parts  of  the  building. 
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THE  CHAPEL. 

A new  mortuary,  post-mortem  room  and  a viewing  chapel  have  lately 
been  built.  Communicating  by  folding  doors  with  the  post-mortem  room, 
and  also  approached  by  a separate  entrance  from  outside,  is  a small 
chapel-like  structure  called  the  View  Room.  In  this  single  instance  the 
stern  utilitarianism  which  characterises  all  the  other  buildings  has  been 


THE  VIEWING  CHAPEL. 

For  which  Lady  Tyler  presented  the  handsome  stained-glass  windows. 


relaxed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  aseptic  principle  has  been  preserved. 
The  doors  are  of  stained  oak,  of  ecclesiastical  design,  the  floor  is  laid  with 
marble  mosaic,  and  the  walls  are  tiled  in  a pretty  coiour-scheme  harmonious 
with  their  surroundings  by  the  Art  Pavement  Company.  The  dim  light 
from  the  lantern  in  the  roof,  supplemented  by  electric  candles,  gives  a life-like 
look  to  the  still  features  regarded  by  bereaved  relatives  for  the  last  time. 

The  Chapel  has  been  universally  admired  for  its  internal  beauty. 
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THE  NEW  POST-MORTEM  ROOM. 
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containing  some  handsome  stained-glass  windows  provided  by  the  mnnih- 
cence  of  the  late  Lady  Tyler.  In  each  of  the  twelve  lights  in  the  lantern 
is  an  angel  ; these  are  arranged  in  groups  of  three,  holding  scrolls  on  which 
are  written  the  following  texts,  one  text  being  apportioned  to  each  of  the 
tour  sides  of  the  lantern  : — 

“ Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 

“Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  arise  from  the  dead.” 

“ Vour  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

“ That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  unless  it  die.” 

The  angels  are  all  looking  down  into  the  chapel.  In  the  three-light  window 
facing  the  altar  the  main  subject  represents  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  central  light  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  and  on  either  side  are  adoring 
angels.  Below  the  central  figure  is  a small  picture  of  the  High  Priest  waving 
the  sheaf  of  corn  (the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest)  before  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxiii., 
lo-ii).  The  blue  and  red  curtain  behind  the  figure  of  the  High  Priest 
represents  the  veil  of  the  Temple  which  hung  before  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Below  the  figure  in  the  left  side-light  is  a picture  of  the  angel  sower  sowing 
the  corn  in  the  early  morning,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  angel  reaping  the 
corn  in  the  evening.  In  this  picture,  on  the  right-hmd  side,  can  be  seen  in 
the  middle  distance  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  leading  His  flock  by 
‘‘  the  waters  of  comfort.”  Three  lights  above  this  window  represent,  in  the 
the  centre,  “The  Lamb  that  was  slain,”  and  under  the  altar  “The  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  ” (Rev.  vi.  9).  In  the  twm  lights  on  either  side  are  attendant  angels 
with  censers.  The  three  transom  lights  over  the  entrance  represent  children 
in  heaven  among  the  flowers.  Below  is  the  inscription,  “Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

One  is  inclined  to  linger  for  a moment  on  the  threshold  of  this  mid- 
resting place  between  the  bed  of  death  and  the  tomb,  glad  to  think  that, 
thanks  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Board  of  Management  and  their  tender 
regard  for  the  bereaved,  as  well  as  to  the  generosity  of  the  late  Lady  Tyler, 
this  reposeful  chamber  has  been  provided.  Many  a weary  sufterer  is  borne 
to  the  Hospital  at  quite  too  late  a stage  ; many  a poor  mangled  fellow,  the 
victim  of  some  dreadful  casualty,  has  been  admitted,  hopelessly  past  recovery, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  when  all  is  over,  the  decently  composed 
form  is  not  ruthlessly  hurried  away  for  lack  of  a fitting  reception  room. 
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It  has  always  been  a rule  at  this  Hospital,  and  one  most  willingly 
carried  out,  that  instead  of  the  porter  the  sister  or  nurse  who  has  nursed  the 
patient  should  take  friends  to  see  their  dead.  This  ensures  that  nothing  is 
omitted  in  the  matter  of  reverence,  care  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  due 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  mourners. 

Adjoining  this  building  the  post-mortem  room  has  space.  This  compart- 
ment is  naturally  of  a different  character.  The  walls  are  of  white  glazed 
bricks.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  post-mortem  table.  All  the 
necessary  sanitary  fittings  have  been  supplied  of  the  best  and  latest  pattern. 
It  is  well  lighted  from  wall  and  ceiling.  The  floors  of  the  outer  mortuary — 
as  distinguished  from  the  reception  chamber — and  post-mortem  room  are 
alike  laid  in  marble  terrazzo.  The  walls  are  of  white  glazed  bricks. 


THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  bacteriological  laboratories,  completely  isolated  from  the  Hospital, 
constitute  the  next  department.  The  first  or  smaller  laboratory  is  for  the 
use  of  the  pathologist  for  the  purposes  of  research.  The  central  laboratory 
for  bacteriological  investigation  is  equipped  with  Zeiss’s  micro-photographic 
apparatus,  and  is  used  principally  for  important  research  work.  The  third 
laboratory  is  in  use  entirely  for  the  pathological,  bacteriological  and  vaccine- 
therapy  work  necessary  in  the  routine  of  a general  hospital. 

The  fittings  include  work-benches  of  special  construction  with  cupboards, 
drawers,  and  shelves  ; Hearson’s  incubators  and  sterilisers,  provided  with 
delicate  automatic  thermostatic  gas  valves  ; a small  centrifugal  machine 
capable  of  running  at  10,000  revolutions  per  minute  ; and  powerful  modern 
microscopes  with  all  the  latest  improvements  necessary  both  to  research  and 
to  the  routine  work.  They  can  be  used  close  up  to  the  single  sheet  of  plate 
glass  which  forms  the  east  window  of  the  room. 

The  whole  of  the  pathological  department  is  self-contained  and  is  adjacent 
to  the  new  mortuary  and  post-mortem  rooms.  The  Hospital  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Margaret  Tyler  for  fitting  and  equipping  the  new  central  laboratory. 

The  building  tliroughout  is  lighted  by  electricity,  Messrs.  H.  E.  Keen 
and  Co.  being  the  contractors  for  the  New  Wing,  and  tfie.  Electrical  Contract 
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and  Alaintenance  Company  tor  the  older  portion.  A light  is  arranged  over 
each  bed  in  the  wards,  and  at  the  side  of  each  bed  is  a plug  socket  so  that  an 
examination  light  can  be  used  without  the  flexible  connection  having  to  be 
led  across  the  floor,  a common  source  of  difficulty  and  trouble. 

The  flooring  of  the  front  hall  is  in  Roman  mosiac ; that  of  the  main 
corridors  throughout  the  building  is  of  marble  terrazzo,  laid  by  the  Art 
Pavement  Company  and  having  a polished  and  perfectly  impervious  surface. 


THE  PATHOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Microscopical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations  are  made  here. 

1,023  Investigations  were  made  last  year. 

Prom  the  hall  an  Otis  elevator  (lighted  by  electricity)  rises  to  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  in  the  West  Block  one  of  Waygood’s  electric  lifts  rises  to 
the  highest  floor.  It  is  one  of  the  push-button  type  fitted  with  Bostwick 
gates  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  an  attendant.  Both  lifts  will  take 
a patient  in  bed.  Goods  and  food  lifts  are  also  provided. 

1 he  whole  of  the  floors  of  the  main  blocks  are  fireproof,  consisting  of 
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milled  steel  girders,  binders  and  joists,  and  cement  concrete  composed  of  a 
line,  heavy  and  regnlarly  tested  Portland,  mixed  with  clean  sharp  Thames 
ballast  and  coke  breeze,  laid  solid  and  flat  both  sides.  The  minor  binders  and 
joists  are  all  entirely  embedded  in  the  concrete,  and  the  main  girders  are 
encased  so  that  the  metal  surfaces  likely  to  be  exposed  to  a fire  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  All  the  floors  throughout  and  the  roofs  are  six  inches 

thick,  and  the  undersides  of  the 
' k ventilating  flues  are  four  inches 

^ ' thick.  The  main  steel  box  girders 

and  cast  columns  carrying  the 
back  walls  and  staircase  are  ot 
English  manufacture,  and  the 
steel  joists  are  of  the  best  German 
rolling.  By  adopting  this  system 
of  solid  construction,  apertures, 
spaces  and  hollows  of  every  kind 
are  avoided,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  whatever  of  organisms, 
secretions,  or  dirt  being  afforded 
a breeding  or  even  temporaiy 
home  ; the  floors  may  there- 
fore be  considered  absolutely 
impermeable  and  indestructible, 
combining  great  strength  with 
fire-resisting  qualities. 

The  fire  main  and  its  branches 
are  supplied  from  the  Water 
Board’s  high-pressure  main.  Each 
floor  is  furnished  with  a number 
ot  fire  hydrants  and  also  equipped 
with  the  necessary  appliances  in 
the  way  of  hose  and  connections. 
The  staff  receive  special  training  in  the  use  of  the  appliances  and  in  concerted 
action  directed  to  the  extinction  of  imaginary  fires.  The  nurses  and  domestics 
as  well  as  the  male  staff'  receive  this  instruction  at  regular  intervals  and  have 
proved  to  be  apt  pupils. 


t 


ROBERT  ELLIS  DUDGEON,  M.D. 

Born  March  17,  1820.  Died  September  8,  1904. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  1869-1871  ; Member  of  the 
Medical  Council  1875-1904;  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  1890-1904;  Inventor  of  Dudgeon's 
Sphygmograph. 
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The  heating  of  the  wards  is  by  patent  hygiastic  ventilating  dual  stoves, 
supplemented  by  low-pressure  steam  radiators  in  the  West  Wards.  The 
stoves  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  wards,  the  flues  being  under  the  floors. 
The  smoke  passes  over  the  back  and  down  into  the  flue  under  the  floor,  and 
by  this  arrangement  the  medical  officers  or  nurses  are  afforded  a full  view  of 
the  ward  without  any  obstruction,  and  all  the  patients  can  see  the  fires.  As 
far  as  the  stoves  are  concerned,  they  are  practically  open  fireplaces,  and  are  so 
constructed  that  either  one  or  the  other  may  be  used.  The  descending  flues 
are  of  steel  and  wrought  iron.  The  enclosures  are  decorated  with  tiles, 
tending  to  give  the  stoves  a brighter  appearance  and  keep  out  dust.  There 
are  special  draught  chambers  under  the  stoves  by  which  the  air  is  conducted 
through  channels,  bring- 
ing in  a plentiful  supply 
of  pure  fresh  air  ; in  winter 
the  air  is  conducted 
around  the  stove  and 
allowed  to  become  warm 
(not  hot)  and  is  discharged 
into  the  wards  through 
gratings  over  the  tile 
panels  at  a suitable  tem- 
perature. The  air  supply 
to  wards  may  be  regulated 
at  will  by  valves  in  the 
stoves.  In  summer  this 
air  maybe  brought  in  cold. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  easy  and  efficient  cleansing  of  both  the  smoke  and 
air  flues.  In  the  Wards  where  radiators  are  provided,  inlets  are  placed  behind 
the  same,  the  gratings  being  actuated  by  rods. 

The  locks  and  fittings  throughout  the  building  have  been  specially 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Colledge  and  Bridgen  and  are  ui  siiiic  on  the  several 
landings,  with  a special  master  key  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  landing,  and  a 
grand  master  key  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  Hospital. 

The  sanitary  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Hellyer. 
Water  is  stored  in  cisterns  in  the  sanitary  towers,  with  overflow  pipes 
discharging  into  the  open  air,  the  cisterns  being  covered  m to  keep  out  dust 


FIRE  DRILL. 

The  Nurses,  Domestic  Staff  and  Porters  have 
periodical  instruction  in  Fire  Drill. 
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and  dirt.  There  is  also  a separate  direct  supply  from  the  main  to  each  ward 
and  kitchen.  All  the  water  pipes  are  fixed  in  view  and  painted  in  distinctive 
colours,  so  that  their'separate  uses  may  be  known  at  a glance.  The  baths  are 
of  Cliff’s  white  enamelled  fireclay,  fixed  without  any  enclosures,  the  floors 
beneath  being  watertight.  Hellyer’s  patent  “ bracket  ” basins,  sinks  and 
traps  are  adopted,  and  are  fixed  with  a space  between  the  traps  and  floors  to 

facilitate  cleansing.  The  most  approved 
bed-pan  sinks  and  a bed-pan  cupboard 
with  external  ventilation,  are  provided. 
The  flushing  cisterns  are  on  the  modern 
separate  plan,  and  are  served  from  a 
separate  tank  supply,  permitting  no 
connection  with  the  drinking  water 
cisterns.  The  lavatories  all  have 
impervious  floors  with  hose  - pipe 
attachment  to  each  for  cleansing  pur- 
poses. The  ward  sculleries  have  white 
enamelled  fireclay  sinks  with  high 
backs  to  protect  the  walls  behind.  All 
sanitary  pipes  are  fixed  outside  the 
building,  the  top  ends  being  continued 
to  the  roof  for  ventilation  and  the 
lower  ends  connected  to  strong  cast 
iron  drains,  coated  with  solution  to 
prevent  oxidation,  with  metallic  lead 
joints.  The  drains  have  a “ discon- 
necting trap  ” at  their  nearest  connec- 
tion with  a sewer.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  ventilation  to  drains  in 
order  that  a current  of  air  may  he 
continually  passing  through  them,  and 
their  cleanliness  is  secured  by  the  aid 
of  automatic  flushing  tanks  fixed  at 
Intercepting  traps  ’’  are  fixed,  where 


ARTHUR  CROWEN  CLIFTON,  M.D.  (Hon.), 
M.R.C.S.Eng. 

Born  December  22,  / 825.  Died  February  1 6, 
1909.  Aged  83  years. 

He  had  so  much  faith  in  the  pioneer  work  of 
the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  that  he 
endowed  a bed  in  the  Hospital  by  a gift  of 
£1,000  as  an  example  to  others  who  acknow- 
ledge, but  do  not  always  show,  their  practical 
sympathy  to  the  cause  by  such  acts.” 


the  liighest  end  of  each  main  drain. 


u 


requisite,  for  receiving  the  waste  water  from  sinks  and  baths,  so  that  all  the 
waste  pipes  from  these  fittings  are  cut  off  from  direct  communication  with 
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the  drains.  In  fact,  the  sanitary  arrangements  so  entirely  embody  the  most 
recent  inventions  of  proved  excellence  for  hospital  sanitation  and  nursing 
work  that  nothing  hut  a personal  inspection  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  completeness. 

THE  HEATING  AND  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM. 

The  hot  water  system  of  the  old  part  of  the  Hospital  and  the  gas  cooking 
ranges  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  James  Slater  and  Co. 


The  warming  of  the  building  generally  is  by  means  of  a low-pressure 
hot-water  system,  radiators  being  provided  in  the  wards,  corridors  and 
principal  offices.  In  the  boiler  house  two  cast  iron  sectional  heaters  are 


The  two  Boilers  providing  hot  water  are  in  the  foreground,  and  the  two  Heaters  for 
warming  the  building  by  Radiators  are  to  the  right.  414  tons  of  coke  were  consumed 
in  this  house  last  year.  In  addition,  206  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  the  wards  and 

other  open  fires. 


THE  BOILER  HOUSE. 


6^ 
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installed  for  generating  the  hot  water  required  for  warming,  the  two  heaters 
being  coupled  together  and  arranged  so  that  both  heaters  can  be  used 
together  or  either  independently  of  the  other.  In  the  early  spring  and 
late  autumn  one  heater  only  is  required  to  be  in  use,  but  in  cold  weather 
both  heaters  are  worked  together. 

Ventilation  is  also  combined  with  the  warming  system,  cold  fresh  air, 
being  admitted  behind  the  radiators,  passes  over  and  through  them  and 
becomes  warmed,  and  thus  passes  into  the  wards,  &c.,  warmed  fresh  air. 
Louvre  registers  fitted  with  operating  gear  are  fitted  to  the  fresh  air  inlets  so 
that  the  amount  of  air  admitted  can  be  regulated  to  requirements. 

In  the  boiler  house  are  also  provided  two  independent  wrought  steel 
boilers  for  generating  the  hot  water  required  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 
These  boilers  are  each  connected  to  a large  riveted  steel  storage  cylinder, 
having  a capacity  of  about  420  gallons,  from  which  mains  and  branch  pipes 
are  taken  to  supply  hot  water  to  all  operating  theatres,  baths,  lavatories, 
sinks,  main  and  other  kitchens,  &c. 

Both  boilers  are  generally  at  work  together,  as  a very  large  quantity  of 
hot  water  is  used,  the  average  consumption  per  hour  being  about  400  gallons, 
but  they  are  connected  up  so  that  either  boiler  can  be  shut  down  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  for  cleaning  purposes,  &c. 

The  heating  and  domestic  hot  water  supply  apparatus  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  and  were  installed  by  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  and 
vSons.  A similar  installation  has  also  been  fitted  in  the  Nurses’  Home. 
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THE  KITCHEN. 

The  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the  fourth  floor  is  oeeupied  by  the  kitelien, 
with  adjacent  scullery,  dairy,  pantry,  and  store  cupboards.  The  kitchen  is 
28  feet  long  b}’  27  feet  wide.  The  scullery  is  27  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  and 
forms  an  extension  of  the  kitchen  at  the  south  end.  Both  apartments  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  ; they  are  floored  with  red  tiles.  The  cooking  apparatus 
is  of  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  type,  thus  reducing  to  the  minimum  the 


THE  HOSPITAL  KITCHEN. 

The  cooking  is  by  gas.  18,5771b.  of  meat,  2,7441b.  of  bacon,  4,0921b.  butter, 

11,787  gallons  milk,  and  9^  tons  potatoes  are  consumed  in  a year. 

amount  ot  work  requiring  to  be  done  in  an  institution  ot  this  character  ; 
included  is  a large  double  gas-heated  roasting  oven,  a smaller  baking  oven  for 
pastry,  a gas-heated  griller  on  which  chops  and  steaks  are  cooked  and  toast  is 
made  by  deflected  heat  ; also  a large  boiling  table  with  gas  rings,  together 
with  a hot  closet  and  carving  table  for  carving  joints  on  top  and  warming 
plates  underneatb. 


Sixty =five  Years’  WorK. 


All  the  appliances  are  most  effi- 
ciently ventilated  and  no  smell  of  gas  is 
observable.  The  kitchen  is  also  fitted 
with  serving  tables  and  dressers  of 
substantial  construction.  In  the  scullery 
are  the  washing  sinks  for  plates  and  the 
vegetable  sinks  for  washing  vegetables. 
The  method  of  serving  the  dinners  is 
interesting.  The  various  classes  of  food 
are  packed  in  hot-water  dishes  and 
placed  on  white-tiled  wagons  of  special 
construction  running  on  rubber-tired 
wheels,  each  wagon  being  run  direct 
into  the  ward  to  which  it  belongs  and 


FRANCIS  gray;  SMART,  M.B.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S., 

F.R.G.S. 

Born  January  25,  1844.  Died  April  7,  1913. 

Aged  69. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Hospital  1893-1913.  Always  a generous  sup- 
porter, at  his  death  he  bequeathed  £10,000  to 
the  Hospital  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only 
to  be  used  for  maintenance  purposes.  Mrs. 
Smart  also  bequeathed  £5,000  unconditionally. 

then  used  as  a serving  table  in  the 
ward.  The  food  thus  reaches  the 
patients  in  a hot  state  and  appetising 
form,  a condition  much  appreciated  by 
the  patients. 

The  cooking,  being  by  gas,  gives 
the  maximum  of  cleanliness,  conveni- 
ence and  comfort.  The  potatoes  and 
vegetables  are  steamed,  and  a potato- 
peeling machine  and  a bacon  sheer  add 
much  to  the  labour  - savinfj  devices 

o 


Born  December  3,  1822.  Died  March  24,  1909. 
Aged  87. 

Vice-chairman  1896  to  his  death  in  1909; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Management  from 
1890.  Always  a liberal  Donor  to  the 'Hospital. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  CUNDY. 
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already  in  use  and  allow  the  work  to  proceed  smoothly  and  without 
confusion. 

The  kitchen,  as  before  mentioned,  is  at  the  top  of  the  building— this 

Hospital  was  the  first  to  adopt  that 
idea  some  sixteen  3"ears  ago  —and  it  has 
proved  an  excellent  arrangement. 

The  W ard  furniture  has  been 
specially  made  to  the  Hospital  design 
by  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co.  The 
lockers  have  marble  tops,  and  the  ward 
surgical  cabinets  for  dressings,  &c.,  in 
the  centre  of  the  wards  have  plate 
glass  tops  with  white  ikmerican  cloth 
pHced  underneath,  always  giving  a 
clean  and  bright  appearance.  The 
bedsteads  are  Messrs.  Nesbit-E vans’ 
patent,  with  the  third  wheel,  by  which 
arrangement  the  bed  can  be  readity 
wheeled  about  on  three  wheels  or 
locked  in  position  a raising  handle 
bringing  the  block  feet  into  position. 

Each  of  the  twelve  free  wards  is 
supplied  with  a sanitary  ice  safe  with 
removable  fittings.  The  insulation  is 
of  compressed  cork  sheeting,  the  lining 
of  which  has  a smooth  white  imper- 
meable surface  which  does  not  stain,  is  particularly  easy  to  clean,  and  affords 
no  lodgment  tor  germs. 


ALFRED  CROSBY  POPE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Born  September  II,  1830.  TOied  March  26,  1908. 
Aged  78. 

Member  of  the  Medical  Council  1867-1905. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Manaigement  1875-76. 
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THE  LATE  TREASURER. 

The  late  Frederick  Archibald  Ahiiighan  Campbell,  Earl  Cawdor  and 
Viscount  Emlyn  in  the  Peerage  of  the  ETnited  Kingdom,  and  Baron 
Cawdor  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  passed  awa}"  in  iqii.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  detail  his  public  career.  Lord  Cawdor  was  identified  with  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  as  Treasurer  from  1894  year  of  his  death,  and 

during  those  years  there  was  no  one 
better  known  in  connection  with  the 
institution  or  more  renresentative  of  it. 

i 

For  more  than  17  years  he  zealously 
filled  the  post  of  Treasurer  and  un- 
ceasingly watched  over  the  Hospital’s 
interest  and  progress.  By  his  death 
the  Hospital  and  homoeopathy  sustained 
a loss  which  at  the  present  time  cannot 
be  fully  estimated  or  realised.  Where 
such  long-continued  services  have  been 
rendered  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into 
furflier  details,  but  two  or  three  acts  ot 
immense  importance  to  the  Hospital 
call  for  special  remembrance.  In  1897, 
when  Viscount  Emlyn,  he  took  the 
ch.iir  at  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
and  raised  a sum  of  ^'7,156  to  complete 
the  building  fund  of  the  present 
Hospital  building.  In  1903  Lord 
Cawdor  again  presided  at  a dinner  and 
raised  a sum  of  X5i73^  replace  the 
debt  due  to  capital  funds.  Again  in 
1Q07  his  lordship  presided  at  the  Hotel 
Ritz  and  raised  a dinner  fund  of  1,245  towards  the  New  Wing  Extension 
Fund  ; and  in  1909  he  had  only  just  completed  his  appeal  and  raised  _;^T3,67o 
to  build  part  of  the  New  Wing  Extension  and  half  the  New  Home  for  the 
Nurses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  important  nature  of  these  services. 


THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  CAWDOR,  P.C.,  &c. 

Born  February  13,  1847.  Died  February  8 
1911.  Aged  64  years. 


Treasurer  1894  - 1911.  By  four  Special 
Efforts  which  he  made  he  was  successful 
in  raising  no  less  a sum  than  £37,800  for 
the  Hospital. 
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but  during  the  long  course  of  Lord  Cawdor’s  connection  with  the  Hospital 
his  advice  and  guidance  were  of  a value  that  can  never  be  over-estimated. 
The  new  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing  of  the  Hospital  was  contemplated  by  him 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  Treasurer 
was  not  spared  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  New  Wing  in  which  he  took 
so  warm  an  interest,  it  must  yet  be  most  pleasant  to  remember  that  he 
assisted  by  his  presence  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  by  Sir  George 
Truscott,  Bart.,  the  last  occasion,  indeed,  upon  which  he  appeared  at  the 
Hospital,  and  most  gratifying  to  feel  that  by  the  completion  of  his  Appeal 
Fund  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  crown  to  the  past  successes  of  the 
Hospital,  and  to  have  inaugurated  a future  wdiich  bears  every  promise  of  even 
larger  prosperity  and  public  usefulness.  Lamenting  the  loss  of  so  loyal,  so 
enthusiastic,  and  so  wise  a Treasurer,  the  friends  of  the  institution  cannot 
but  feel  thankful  that  the  Hospital  was  granted  Lord  Cawdor’s  powerful  aid 
for  so  long  a period. 
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THE  ENLARGED  HOSPITAL,  IN  GREAT 
- - ORMOND  STREET,  OF  163  BEDS  - - 

1911  — 14 


A CLOSE  scrutiny  of  the  motive  force  of  any  successful  movement 
towards  reform,  whether  it  be  philanthropic,  religious,  or  of  a purely 
social  kind,  will  invariably  reveal  a great  personality  behind  it.  The  word 
great  ” is  used  advisedly,  for  greatness 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  monarchs, 
generals,  or  Cabinet  Ministers.  The 
name  of  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  the  late 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee, 
must  be  enrolled  amongst  the  great  in 
writing  the  story  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital.  For  what 
constitutes  true  greatness  ? Broad 
and  liberal  aims,  intensity  of  purpose, 
foresight  and  sympathy.  That  he 
po-sessed  all  these  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  the  success  of  his  work  at  the 
Hospital  proves  without  a doubt.  He 
also  gave  of  his  wealth,  contributing  no 
less  than  ^T 0,000  to  the  building  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  Hospital,  which 
bears  his  name. 

Surely  this  is  one  form  of  that 
charity  which  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  : 

Xot  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share  : 


SIR  HENRY  TYLER 
(Late  Captain  Royal  Engineers,  late  M.P.) 

Born  March  7,  1827.  Died  January  30,  1908. 
Aged  81. 


For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 


Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  1897  to 
his  death  in  1908,  under  whose  initiative  the 
Hospital  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Sixty  Beds,  and  who  by  a munificent  con- 
tribution of  £10,000  made  the  building  of 
the  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing  possible. 


When  the  new  Hospital  was 
designed  and  rebuilt  in  1895  E 
arranged  that  a further  wing  facing  west  to  Queen  Square  could  be  added  at 
any  time  when  it  might  be  required.  In  1908  it  was  found  that  the  building 
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was  totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and,  indeed,  for  two 
or  three  years  the  nsefnlness  of  its  work  had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  space. 

The  extension  of  the  Hospital  building  on  the  adjoining  freehold  ground, 
including  the  “ Queen’s  Head  ” public-house,  which  by  this  date  had  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  was  now  very  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  Board 
of  Management.  That  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  enlargement  was  only 
too  apparent  when  serious  cases 
frequently  had  to  be  refused  admission 
because  there  was  no  room  to  receive 
them.  In  one  small  section  only  of  the 
In-patients,  nine  women  each  waited 
over  three  months,  and  eight  others 
WAITED  OVER  SIX  MONTHS 
FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  present  Hospital  Building  had 
now  been  in  use  for  sixteen  years,  1895- 
1911,  and  during  the  last  eight  years 
in  the  old  building  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  the  In-patients  totalled 

1887  to  1895  5,680 

In  the  next  two  periods  of  eight 
years  in  the  present  building  the  In- 
patients had  increased  to 

1805-1902  8,150  In-patients 

iqo3-iqii  8,690  do. 

After  much  consideration  the 
Board  decided  to  enlarge  the  Hospital, 
and  with  a view  to  starting  an  exten- 
sion fund  to  build  a new  West  Wing 
to  the  existing  Hospital,  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  as  already  mentioned,  contributed 
^To,ooo,  the  late  Mrs.  Rylands  Ford  Dysart  ^'2,000,  the  late 

Captain  Cund}",  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board,  £ 1,000,  C.M.  £ 1,000,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  many  other  warm  friends  and  supporters  ol  the  Hospital, 
the  sum  of  ^'47,000  was  soon  raised  for  the  purpose. 


MR.  ROBERT  HENRYSON  CAIRO,  J.P. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  the 
I Hospital  since  1908,  and  a Member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  since  1904.  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee  for  the  building  of 
the  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing  and  the  New 
Nurses’  Home,  1908-1911. 
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The  Old  “ Queen’s  Head  ” Public  House  which  the  Hospital  purchased  and  abolished  by 

pulling  down  in  1909. 
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THE  SIR  HENRY  TYLER  WING. 


Corner  Stone  of  the  New 
Wino-^  called  the  ^'Sir  Henry  Tyler 
Wing  Extension,’’  was  laid  by  Sir 
(jeorge  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart. 
(Alderman  of  the  City  of  London), 
on  June  30,  190Q,  and  under  the  stone, 
which  bears  the  inscription  below,  were 
placed  a copy  of  The  Times ^ the  59th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hospital,  and 
other  documents. 

The  New  W’^ing — which  was 
opened  by  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyll  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  1911, 
in  the  absence  through  illness  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll  — marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  institution. 

It  enabled  the  Committee  to  extend 
its  benelits,  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
poor  of  the  neighbourhood  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  to  provide 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON,  1909 

(The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart.) 

Vice-President  of  the  Hospital  ; Member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  since  1911. 


THIS  CORNER  STONE 

OF  THE 

SIR  HENRY  TY^LER  EXTENSION 

WAS  LAID 

0//  50///  June,  igoi), 

By  the  Right  Honourable 
THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON, 

Sir  George  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart. 

John  Pakenham  Stilwell,  Robert  Henryson  Caird, 

J.P.,  J.P., 

Chairman  of  the  Board  Chairman  of  the  Building 

of  Management,  Committer, 

Edwin  T.  Hall,  e.r.i.h.a..  Architect. 
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Laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Sir  George  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart.,  on  June  30,  1909. 
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accommodation  for  ten  private  patients  in  the  separate  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor,  a class  of  accommodation  mucli  needed  for  patients  of  the  middle 
classes,  for  whom  few  hospitals  provide  paying  wards.  These  private  wards 
also  afford  excellent  experience  to  nurses  who  propose  to  take  up  private 
nursing,  as  many  nursing  details  not  practicable  in  large  general  wards  can 
here  be  carried  out. 

The  Duke  was  received  by  representatives  of  tbe  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Stilwell  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management),  Dr.  Galle}" 
Blackley  (Senior  Physician),  Mr.  Knox  Shaw  (Senior  Surgeon),  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall 
(Architect),  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Holborn,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Perks, 
Sir  George  Wyatt  and  Lady 
Truscott,  the  Bishop  of 
Islington,  the  Rev.  E.  C. 

Bedford,  and  representatives 
of  the  Ladv  Visitors,  Ladies’ 

Guild,  and  othergood  friends. 

Prayers  were  offered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Islington,  and 
hymns  were  sung  by  the 
Choir  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Queen  Square.  xVfter 
the  Duke  had  declared  the 
building  open,  Mr.  John 
Pakenham  Stilwell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, presented  an  address,  which  stated  that  the  Hospital,  opened  sixty 
years  previouslv,  had  become,  on  a sound  financial  basis,  capable  of  extended 
and  widespread  work  among  the  poor.  The  Secretary  then  announced  the 
amount  of  the  Purses  presented  to  the  Mayoress  of  Holborn,  which  with  the 
donations  specially  contributed  towards  the  furnishing  brought  up  the 
Princess’s  List  to  a total  of  ^^'1,090  8s. 

Sir  John  Morris,  K.C.S.I.,  set  an  excellent  example  by  furnishing,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  King  Edward  VII.  Ward,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Lady 
Morris,  and  Mr.  Otto  Beit,  through  Dr.  Burford,  gave  furnish  the 

Ry lands  Ward. 


Arrival  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Lay  the  “ Corner  ” Stone  of 
the  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing,  June  30,  1909. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SIR  HENRY  TYLER  WING  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL, 

On  Wednesday  July  5,  1911. 
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O,  suffering',  sad  humanity  ! 

O ye  aftlicted  ones  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 

Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 

Patient  though  sorely  tried. 

— Loxgfeli.ow. 

JOHNSON  once  said  that  the  best  remedy  for  discontent  and  depres- 
sion was  to  consider  the  condition  ot  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
It  this  is  true  a visit  to  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  should  remove  all 

depression.  On  entering  the  New 
Wing  the  visitor’s  attention  will  be 
arrested  by  the  fine  electrically-operated 
lift  installed  by  Messrs.  Waygood  and 
Co.  Limited,  which  runs  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  storey.  By  pressing 
a button  the  car  can  be  instantly 
moved  to  any  one  of  the  six  landings 
according  as  it  is  required  ; ingenious 
automatic  contrivances  render  it  impos- 
sible to  open  the  gates  in  the  absence 
of  the  car,  or  to  start  the  car  without 
having  previously  shut  the  gates  ; while 
duplicate  self-acting  switches  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft  obviate  any 
danger  from  over-running.  ‘ Suppose 
a patient  is  being  transferred  from 
the  upper  floor  to  the  X-Ray  depart- 
ment in  the  basement  ; the  patient,  if 
unable  to  be  moved  from  her  bed,  is 
run  direct  into  the  lift,  the  lattice 
gates  of  the  lift  are  closed,  a touch  to  the  controller,  and  without  jolt  or 
jerk,  bed,  patient,  and  nurse  reach  the  basement  floor,  and  can  return  in  the 
same  manner. 

How  diflerent  from  the  old  days  of  stretchers,  toiling  porters,  and  some- 
times, to  the  patient,  an  appreciable  addition  to  his  daily  cyiota  of  suflering  ! 

The  New  Wing  has  a frontage  of  86  ft.  6 in.  to  Queen  Square  and  41  ft.  to 
■Great  Ormond  Street,  and  is  seven  storeys  in  height. 


MR.  JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL,  J.P. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Hospital  since  1893,  and  a Member 
of  the  Board  of  Management  since  1882. 
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THE  SIR  HENRY  TYLER  EXTENSION 

at  the  Corner  of  Queen  Square  and  Great  Ormond  Street,  for  Extension  of  the  Hospitetl 

to  163  Beds. 
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The  lower  ground  floor,  which  is  added  to  the  Out-patient  Department, 
contains  three  new  consultation  rooms,  with  adjoining  examination  and 
dressing  rooms,  a considerable  addition  to  the  waiting  hall,  a sister’s  room, 
and  an  Out-patients'  operating  theatre,  with  anaesthetising  room  adjacent  ; 
while  by  alteration  in  the  old  part  the  waiting  hall  has  been  largely  increased, 
three  additional  consultation  rooms  with  accessory  examination  and  dressing 
rooms  have  been  added  and  the  Dispensary  enlarged.  A new  Engineers’  shop 
and  boiler-house  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
disinfecting  chamber,  fitted  with 
a high  - pressure  steam  disin- 


engineer  staff'. 


A 


lector,  to  deal  with  mattresses 


i Wm 


V/ 


and  other  large  goods  which 

o O 

require  disinfecting,  is  a great 
saver  of  labour  as  well  as  of 
lime.  It  is  fitted  with  steam- 
tight  doors.  The  mattresses, 
bedding  or  clothing  to  be  dis- 
infected are  placed  in  the 
machine,  and  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  consecutive 
influence  of  steam  at  20  lb. 
pressure,  a vacuum  negative 
pressure,  and  a final  current  of 
hot  pure  air,  they  are  taken  out 
disinfected  and  readv  for  use 
again. 

An  incinerator  has  also  been 
constructed  for  dealing  with 
the  Hospital  refuse  in  a 
thoroughlv  up-to-date  manner. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  wing  a new  entrance  gives  access  to  a 
spacious  hall,  off'  which  are  the  Secretary’s  room  and  the  clerks’  offices,  a 
large  Board  and  General  Meeting  room,  and  a room  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
Staff'. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a new  ward  named  the  King  Edward  VII.  Memorial 
AVard,  65  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  access  north  and  south,  and  windows  on  the  east, 
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THE  KING  EDWARD  MEMORIAL  BRASS  PLATE 
on  the  wall  of  the  King  Edward  VII.  Ward. 
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THE  KING  EDWARD  VII.  MEMORIAL  WARD  (FREE). 

This  Ward  contains  18  Female  Medical  Beds.  At  the  end  of  the  Ward  will  be  noticed  the  Portrait  presented  to  the  Ward  by  Her  Majesty 

Queen  Alexandra,  and  which  by  Her  Majesty’s  wish  now  hangs  in  the  Ward. 


Sixty=five  Years’  Work. 


south  and  west  sides,  and  a large  baleony  the  ^vhole  length  or  the  ward  on  the 
western  side,  overlooking  Queen  Square.  It  gives  eighteen  additional  beds 
and  a day  room  at  the  south-west  angle,  with  a sister’s  room  commanding 
the  new  and  adjacent  wards,  and  a sanitary  annexe  at  the  north  end. 

All  the  wards  are  well  lighted.  The  ventilation  has  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  each  of  the  large  new  west  wards  has  a slow- 
combustion  fireplace,  with  glazed-ware  marble  hearth  and  kerb.  The 
grates  are  of  firecla)^  radiating  into  the  ward.  The  peculiar  advantage 
of  fireclay  as  a material  for 
this  purpose  is  due  to  its 
extraordinary  pou’er  ot  storing 
heat  and  of  gradually  radiating 
it  back  again  into  the  room, 
keeping  itself  clean  and  the 
fuel  hot  with  a clear  glow. 

The  fender,  kerb,  mantel,  and 
hearth  are  of  hard  glazed 
ware,  and  are  as  easily  kept 
clean  as  the  rest  of  the  fire- 
place. 

The  second  and  third 
floors  are  similar  in  all  respects, 
but  the  third  floor  ward, 
which  is  for  children,  contains 
twenty-five  beds  and  cots  and 
has  an  additional  bathroom. 

The  fourth  floor  is  divided 
into  ten  single-bedded  rooms 
for  private  patients  and  a 
sister’s  room  ; the  floors  are 
laid  with  “Doloment”  composition,  hygienic,  tough  and  hardwearing  flooring; 
while  to  the  east  is  the  pay  wards  operating  theatre,  with  anaesthetising  and 
sterilising  rooms,  and  the  pay  wards  kitchen. 

All  the  wards  have  wide  fire-escape  stairs  in  addition  to  the  staircases 
provided  in  the  buildings  themselves,  and  aflbrd  means  of  immediate 
escape  should  occasion  arise. 


A SISTER’S  SITTING-ROOM 

Off  the  New  Wards,  commanding  the  New  and 
Adjacent  Ward. 
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THE  ROOF  GARDEN  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  SIR  HENRY  TYLER  WING, 
A Great  Boon  to  Male  Patients  who  are  able  to  Smoke. 


THE  ROOF  GARDEN  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  SIR  HENRY  TYLER  WING. 

Patients  enjoying  the  Air. 
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The  large  sun  balconies 
litteci  with  green  canvas  out- 
side blinds  by  Messrs.  Sears 
and  , Co.,  overlook  Queen 
Square,  facing  direct  west,  and 
form  a useful  adjunct  to  the 
wards,  enabling  patients  on 
hue  days  to  sit  and  sleep  in  the 
open  air  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  prospect,  and  in  shelter 
from  flanking  winds. 

On  the  fifth  floor  are  three 
small  wards  containing  eleven 
beds  with  the  necessary 
sister’s  room,  kitchen,  bath- 
rooms and  other  sanitarv 
conveniences. 


THE  ROOF  GARDEN. 

The  roof  over  the  new 


ONE  OF  THE  DAY-ROOMS  FOR  PATIENTS 
At  the  South-west  Angle  of  each  of  the  New  Wards. 


NURSES  AT  TEA  ON  THE  ROOF  GARDEN. 


wards  is  flat,  covered  with 
asphalt,  and  constructed  for 
promenade  and  open-air  treat- 
ment. For  patients  able  to 
walk  or  sit  out  of  doors  it  is 
very  pleasant.  It  is  fitted 
with  a revolving  shelter,  so 
that  those  by  whom  it  is 
used  can  be  screened  from 
the  wind  or  get  the  benefit 
of  the  sun.  That  is  much,  is 
it  not  ? Do  you  remember 
Matthew  Arnold’s  lines  ? 

“ Is  it  so  small  a thini^ 

To  have  enjoyed  the  sun  ?” 


Sixty =five  Years’ 
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THE  KING  EDWARD  VII.  MEMORIAL  WARD  (FREE) 
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The  “ Garden  ’’  is  also  much  appreciated  by  the  male  patients,  who  are  allowed 
to  smoke  there  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  One  of  the  sisters  has  undertaken 
the  care  ot  the  shrubs  and  rose  trees,  and  many  ingeniously  contrived  arbours 
will  be  noticed. 

A staff  and  escape  staircase  at  the  north  end  of  the  block  runs  from  roof 
to  basement,  with  an  exit  to  Queen  Square,  and  adjacent  is  the  Waygood’s 
electric  lift  for  patients  and  staff'.  The  inter-communication  system  of 
internal  telephones  has  been  installed  throughout  the  whole  Hospital  by  the 
Electrical  Contracts  and  Maintenance  Company.  The  architectural  style  of 
the  New  Wing  is  English  Renaissance,  and  the  external  facing  is  of  Portland 
stone,  ddie  continuation  of  the  Great  Ormond  Street  facade  is  carried  out 
in  harmony  with  the  previous  design.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  ^'12,000, 
building  furnishing  total  ^^'5 1,044. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 


Xearlv  four  centuries  ago  one  Thomas  Turner,  a maker  of  many  a good 
phrase  which  has  become  part  of  our  everyday  language,  sang  : — 

‘‘  At  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  cheer, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.” 

And  these  lines  remind  us  that  Christmas  for  some  people,  people  of  too 
much  pleasure  and  too  great  possessions,  is  a time  to  go  abroad  because  it  is 
so  dull  in  town.  A cure  for  this  dulness  would  be  found  by  many  if  they 
would  give  their  time  in  helping  to  make  the  season  less  dull  for  others. 
The  old-fashioned  custom  of  preparing  suitable  gifts  for  each  of  the  retainers 
brought  with  it  an  enormous  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  givers  as  well  as  to 
those  who  received,  and  nowadays,  though  few  of  us  boast  a large  staff  ot 
retainers,  yet  crowding  round  on  every  side  are  men,  women  and  children  in 
everv  degree  of  poverty  (a  large  number  of  whom  are  perfectly  deserving  and 
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waiting  to  be  helped).  More  especially  nt  Christinas  we  think  of  the  children 
in  Hospital.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  creep  into  the  night- 
nurseries,  wdiere  their  own  little  ones  he  fast  asleep,  and  hang  up  stockings 
full  of  gifts  that  will  make  them  shriek  with  delight,  and  once  again  quicken 
their  belief  in  “ Santa  Claus,'’  must  surely  have  their  hearts  melted  in 
svmpatlyv  when  they  see  the  wan  faces  of  the  little  “ Gutter  Grubs  ” who 
know  no  Christmas  but  wdiat  thev  can  see  from  the  wuong  side  of  glittering 
shop  windows. 

Yuletide  delights  are  long  remembered  by  both  the  in-  and  out-patients  of 
the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  the  following  report  from  the  Daily 


THE  BARTON  CHILDREN’S  WARD  WITH  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

For  Medical  Children  Patients. 


Telegraph  is  characteristic  of  the  usual  Christmas  festivities.  “ Father  Christmas 
had  for  many  years  bestowed  his  bounty  on  the  juvenile  in-patients  and  out- 
patients, and,  in  response  to  a wireless  telegram,  he  reappeared  again  yesterday. 
From  a huge  Christmas  tree,  scintillating  with  tinsel  and  electric  glow  lamps, 
he  distributed  a wealth  of  presents,  which  made  the  little  ones  forget,  in  their 
joy  and  excitement  of  the  moment,  their  ailments.  The  various  wards  were 


QI 
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artistically  decorated.  One  of  the  women  patients,  who  was  paralysed,  had 
cleverly  designed  some  hundreds  of  paper  flowers.  These  were  utilised  for  the 
summer  scene,  presented  in  the  Quin  Ward,  and  executed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  one  of  the  sisters.  Winter  was  also  skilfully  represented  in  the  Bayes  Ward. 
Father  Christmas,  who  was  impersonated  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Hare,  welcomed  the 
children  and  visitors  in  an  appropriate  address,  which  included  the  following 
lines  ; 

Perhaps,  my  friends,  you  think  it  rather  queer 
To  see  my  old  familiar  visage  here. 

For,  all  the  years  I’ve  worked  for  inan. 

I’ve  never  tried  the  homceopathic  plan  ; 

For  in  your  scheme  this  mystery  there  lurks  : 

The  less  you  give  the  more  you  think  it  works. 

That  way  my  ancient  game  you’ll  ne’er  supplant  ; 

The  more  I give  the  more  I find  men  want. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Children’s  Ward  five  swinging  cots  with  babes  of  a few 
months  old  attracted  the  attention  of  many  visitors.  Surrounded  by  a glass 
screen  sat  some  of  the  convalescent  children  in  what  represented  a doll’s 
sitting-room.  Large  dolls  beautifully  dressed  occupied  with  the  children  the 
tiny,  but  strongly-constructed,  chairs.  A doll’s  cot,  also  a small  table,  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers  and  a red-shaded  lamp,  completed  the  children’s  ideal 
play-room.  Elsie,  a bright  little  girl,  sat  in  a cot  near  the  Christmas  tree.  Her 
happy  smile  and  playful  nature  caught  the  eye  of  most  visitors,  whose  atten- 
tions she  evidently  appreciated.  There  were  presents  from  the  Christmas 
tree  for  all  the  patients,  including  150  adults,  and  souvenirs  for  every  member 
of  the  staff.” 
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PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR  PAYING 

PATIENTS. 


A NEW  and  very  interesting  departure  has  lately  been  made  at  the 
* ^ Hospital  in  setting  aside  a certain  number  of  private  rooms  in  the  New 
Wing  for  the  reception  of  a class  ot  patient  who,  while  they  can  pay  towards 


A PRIVATE  PAYING  ROOM. 

^The  Fees  are  from  £4  4s.  per  week  upwards,  according  to  size  of  room. 


the  cost  of  their  treatment,  are  not  in  a position  to  procure  skilled  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  in  their  own  homes.  The  first  patient  was  admitted 
in  October  iq  1 1 , and  experience  has  proved  that  these  patients  are  a very 
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large  and  increasing  class,  and  by  providing  special  treatment  tor  such  at  a 
moderate  charge  the  Hospital  is  doing  real  good. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  small  private  house  can  no  longer 
compete  as  a field  for  surgical  operations  with  the  modern  hospital,  with  its 
manifold  and  complete  appliances  for  obtaining  asepsis  and  efficient  nursing. 
A better  class  of  patient  than  the  destitute  poor  will,  no  matter  what  may  be 
done,  endeavour  to  come  into  hospital  for  treatment,  not  merely  to  save 
expense,  but  because  the  difficulties  in  their  own  homes  are  insuperable. 
The  hospital  operating  theatre,  with  its  costly  paraphernalia  and  elaboration 
ol  detail,  is  the  result  or  co-operation,  where  the  payments  of  many 
subscribers  combine  to  obtain  a result  impossible  of  attainment  by  a private 
individual.  This  is  one  and  the  chief  reason  why  the  private  nursing  home 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  hospital,  except  at  a price  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  masses  of  the  peo})le.  On  a small  scale  no  adequate  return  on 
capital  invested  can  be  obtained  unless  fees  are  charged  which  are  beyond  the 
means  of  large  classes  of  the  community.  The  class  that  can  spend  from  ^qo 
to  £200  on  an  operation  and  the  attendant  expenses  is  relatively  a small  one. 
The  class  that  can  spare  ^^'5,  £10,  £1^^  or  £2^^  is  enormous. 

There  is  generally  nothing  in  London  between  the  expensive  nursing 
home  and  the  free  ward  in  a hospital.  With  a view  to  meeting  the  want  ot 
the  vast  number  who  are  quite  unable  conveniently  to  pay  the  large  fees, 
and  upon  whom  the  additional  cost  of  several  weeks  in  a nursing  home  falls 
with  overpowering  force,  but  who  at  the  same  time  are  very  far  removed 
from  the  class  called  the  indigent  sick,  these  separate  private  rooms  are 
provided,  and  to  these  persons  such  a home  comes  as  a great  boon. 

Ten  beds  have  been  specially  set  apart  for  this  accommodation.  Each 
bed  is  in  a room  by  itself,  thus  securing  absolute  privacy  and  home  comfort. 
In  making  this  provision  the  Board  have  shown  a wise  forethought,  and  their 
action  in  this  respect  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  up-to-date  methods 
which  have  always  characterised  their  management. 
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^ IN  THE  WARDS.  ^ 


HOSPITAL  may  be  conducted  according  to  tlie  very  latest  scientific 
principles  in  every  department.  It  may  have  its  administrative  and 
working  organisation,  to  all  appearance, 
perfect,  and  yet  it  may  lack  the  one 
great  essential  for  hospital  work,  a soul. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  characters  of 
its  stafl',  both  lay  and  medical.  No 
individual  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  a hospital,  great  or  small, 
who  is  not  large  enough,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
is  helpful  and  beneficent.  People 
instinctively  become  conscious  ot  this 
before  they  have  been  an  hour  in  the 
building.  The  whole  tone  and  stamp 
of  an  institution  will  be  felt  and  read  by 
sensitive  and  observant  people  befoi'e 
they  have  spent  a night  in  it.  Every 
nurse,  every  employee,  influences  the 
atmosphere  for  good  or  evil. 

Homeliness  is,  without  doubt,  the 
note  of  the  London  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  and  it  is  a very  grateful  and 
not  too  frequent  note.  After  a visit 

you  feel  you  have  been  passing  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a very  happy  family 
circle.  You  enter  the  wards  as  you  please.  The  nurses  who  are  occupied  are 
not  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  a visitor.  Those  who  are  disengaged  for  a 
moment  come  to  greet  you  and  tell  you  something  of  each  patient,  not  so 
much  with  professional  interest  as  with  ordinary  human  sympathy.  There 


MISS  MARION  BREW. 

Died  May  31,  1913.  Aged  81. 

Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  1875 
to  1906.  Pioneer  of  the  Training  of  Nurses 
for  Nursing  Patients  in  their  own  Homes. 
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is  absolutely  none  or  that  rigid  professional  reserve  which  is,  to  a great 
extent,  answerable  for  the  comparatively  small  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  hospital  work.  Visitors  always  take  a great  interest  in  the  two 
Children’s  Wards,  named  the  Queen  Alexandra  Ward  and  the  Barton 
Ward  ; for  if  there  is  any  sympathy  or  unselfishness  in  a man  or  woman,  it  is 
hound  to  respond  to  the  sight  of  suffering  childhood  under  alleviation.  For 
th  ese  Children's  Wards  are  not  places  of  silent  anguish  or  howling  cries  ; 

children  are  just  the  nicest 
patients  to  nurse  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  ‘‘The  Little 
People,”  as  Pett  Ridge  calls  them, 
are  very  dear  to  the  hearts  oi 
most  of  us.  That  nurse  is  a cur- 
mudgeon indeed  who  ever  speaks 
harshly  to  a child  patient  or  does 
not  respond  brightly  to  the 
“Hullo  ” of  a small  convalescent. 

Is  there  anyone  in  the  wide 
world  who  can  withstand  the 
pleadings  of  a little  child,  especi- 
ally when  that  little  one  is  ill?  It 
is  so  helpless,  so  innocent  and 
ignorant,  so  utterly  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  itself.  And  vet 
there  are  thousands  of  little  ones 
in  this  country  who  are  almost, 
ir  not  quite,  destitute  of  those 
who  care  much  what  becomes  of 
them.  Children  are  like  plants, 
and  if  there  be  not  the  withal  to 
meet  their  physical  needs,  the  little  hodies  and  little  brains  are  never  reall)’ 
developed,  hut  arrested  half  Avay,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  healthy  and 
intelligent  children  we  have  poor  weakly  little  people  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  invalids  who,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  fall  back  on  our  h.ospitals.  Some 
very  significant  figures  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  children  brought  up 
in  tenement  dwellings  and  in  crowded  industrial  districts-  have  been  collated 


THE  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  COMMEMORATION 
BRASS  PLATE 

On  the  Wall  of  the  Queen  Alexandra  Ward. 
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by  medical  officers  of  health.  The  infant  mortality  rates  in  Finsbury  were 
found  by  Sir  George  Newman  to  be  as  follows  : — 


In  1 -roomed  tenements  , 
In  2-roomed  tenements 


2 10  In  3-roomed  tenements 141 

157  In  4-roomed  tenements ..  ...  (j9 


This  all  seems  very  dreadful — so  much  unnecessary  suffering,  so  many 
lives  cut  off  before  their  time. 

The  question  is  no  doubt  one 
which  ought  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  but  things  have  not 
yet  reached  that  point.  Mean- 
while the  hospitals  are  lighting 
hard  for  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
(freat  Britain’s  little  ones — aye, 
and  also  for  the  children  of  other 
lands. 


The  nurses  trained  at  the 
Hospital  are  now  so  numerous, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  nursing 
has  been  so  widely  recognised  by 
adherents  of  both  schools  of  medi- 
cine, that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  has  ever  done  more  to 
make  the  Hospital  what  it  is 
to-day  than  these  nurses,  who 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

A considerable  staff'  of  nurses  trained  in  the  wards  is  retained  expressly  for 
private  nursing,  and  the  constant  demand  for  their  services  in  the  past  and 
the  testimony  of  medical  practitioners  of  both  schools  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  the  extreme  value  of  this  department. 


A COT  IN  THE  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  WARD. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  HOSPITALS. 


WHEN  looking  upon  the  splendid  institutions  of  to-day,  where  the 
arrangements  for  the  treatment  and  the  care  of  the  sick  are  brought 
to  such  a pitch  of  perfection,  the  passer-by  may  be  led  to  csk  who  first 
emulated  the  Good  Samaritan  and  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  sick 
poor.  Did  one  philanthropist  suddenly  awaken  to  a sense  of  compassion  and 
of  responsibility  towards  his 
suffering  fellow  creatures  and 
give  of  his  time  and  substance 
to  the  foundation  of  a place  for 
the  sick  and  maimed  ? Such 
gentle  mercies  were  not  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  days 
of  our  early  forefathers,  ddie 
old  and  the  sick  were  left  to 
die,  and  thus  the  unfit  were 
drastically  weeded  out. 

Th  e first  hospital,  or  lazar- 
house,  as  it  was  then  called,  in 
England  was  founded  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  and 
this,  curiously  enough,  was  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  St. 

Giles,  where  to-day  stands  the  feeding  time  barton  children’s  ward. 

present  church  of  that  name.  Skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  were  treated  in  this 
lazar  or  leper’s  house. 

1 he  evolution  of  the  hospital  is  a large  subject,  of  which  only  the  merest 
outline  can  be  given  here.  The  origin  of  hospitals  as  places  of  treatment  for 
the  sick  poor  is  obscure.  Hospitals  ” are  frequently  mentioned  by  old 
writers,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determine  whether  in  a given 
case  the  institution  was  a poor-house,  a place  of  rest  for  pilgrims,  an  asylum  for 
the  aged,  or  a refuge  for  the  sick. 
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Let  us  run  over  in  our  memory  a few  of  the  names  which  stand  as  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  hospital  work,  endeavouring  to  give  honour  to  whom 
lionour  is  most  justly  due.  To  St.  Jerome,  in  the  first  davs  of  Christianity, 
who  himself  laboured  ahundantly  for  the  tending  and  curing  of  the  sick  poor, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  indeed  for  the  use  of  the  word  “hospital,”  since 
lie  first  applied  it  to  a place  of  rest  and  healing  for  sick  pilgrims.  Nor  should 
he  of  the  Golden  Mouth  he  omitted  from  our  list,  nor  good  St.  Laud}",  nor 
that  legendary  Princess  of  the  Golden  Hair,  the  prototype  of  our  Lady  with 
the  Lamp,”  in  distressed  Ireland,  300  years  before  Christ.  That  Duke  of 

Milan  must  he  recalled  v\dio 


gave 


to  God  ” his  own 
luxurious  palace,  with  its  2,oco 
beds,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  filled  it  with  the  science 
and  learning  of  Europe.  Let 
us  remember  St.  Mary  Overy, 
Rahere,  the  jester  with  the  big 
heart,  and  Sheriff  Fitz-Mary, 
whose  trust  was  so  foully 
abused.  I.et  us  have  a o-ood 

O 

word  for  bluff'  King  Hal,  who 
set  the  Royal  hospitals  upon  a 
proper  footing,  and  not  omit 
ddiomas  Guy,  the  bookseller 
philanthropist,  and  kindly 
ddiomas  Coram.  John  Howard 
and  Edward  Wakefield  must 
he  mentioned  for  their  noble 
work  of  reform  ; hut  there  needs  no  reminder  of  the  abiding  work  of  our  great 
and  best-heloved  of  hospital  workers,  no  jogging  of  a nation’s  memory  to 
recall  the  revered  name  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

As  the  clergy  were  the  pioneers  in  learning  and  in  art,  so  in  early  days 
the  science  of  healing  and  medicine  was  entirely  in  their  hands.  When  stories 
of  the  miracle-working  powers  of  holy  wells  and  shrines  were  spread  through 
Europe,  the  weary  pilgrims  in  search  of  health  would  tarry  at  religious  houses 
all  along  the  lin 


ADMITTING  A NEW  PATIENT  TO  THE  QUEEN 
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e of  route  for  refreshment  and  rest,  and  it  was  to  such  resti 


ng- 
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places  that  the  term  “ hospitium  ” was  at  hrst  applied.  The  majority  of 
Continental  hospitals  owed  their  origin  to  the  succouring  of  pilgrims,  and 
doubtless  the  marvellous  “ cures  ” credited  to  the  shrines  were  wrought  by  the 
aid  of  humhle  monks  at  these  houses  of  call. 

The  hospitals  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Malta  and  Rhodes  were 
expressly  established  for  oppressed  pilgrims,  and  to  nurse  wounded  Crusaders. 

The  idea  of  hospital  treatment  existed  in  a very  crude  form  in  the  towns 
of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  when  it  was  held  a compulsory  duty,  on  those  who 
had  the  care  of  the  sick,  to  bring  them  forth  into  the  streets  and  public  places, 
that  some  passer-by,  having  experienced  a similar  disorder,  might  haply 
prescribe  the  cure.  This  practice  of  'dncubation,”  as  it  was  called,  was  regarded, 
not  without  reason,  as  a pestilential  custom,  and  there  was  constant  brawling 
between  those  who  claimed  the  right  and  the  servitors  of  squeamish 
patricians. 

Of  the  great  hospitals  of  Europe,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  is  the  oldest  known  foundation,  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  established 
by  St.  Laudy,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  600  a.d.  The  hotel  became  a Mecca  for 
the  afflicted  of  Erance,  so  that  the  city  was  in  danger  of  serious  infection 
from  the  unsavoury  hordes  of  beggars  who  swarmed  to  it  from  all  sides  and 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  accommodate.  This  overcrowding  led  to  an  order 
that  each  parish  should  provide  for  its  own  sick,  and  hospitals  rose  up  in 
response  all  over  the  country.  The  Soeurs  ^Vugustines  were  the  nurses  h_v 
foundational  appointment  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  until,  after  many  centuries  of 
Taithful  service,  their  order  was  exiled  in  1888.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
1578  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  besieged  by  requests  from  young  women  of  noble 
birth,  eager  to  learn  blood-letting  and  the  art  of  surgery  before  entering  a 
religious  order. 

The  hrst  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  being  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas,  unfortunately  does  not  bear  the  name  of  its  founder,  St.  Mary 
Overy,  whose  church  at  Southwark  keeps  her  memory  alive.  St.  Mary  Overies 
was  bought  from  Henry  VIH.  by  tne  people  of  Southwark  for  a parish  church. 
It  is  now  known  as  St.  Saviour’s,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  its  man}" 
relics  of  the  past  is  the  fine  monument  to  John  Gower.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  this  Mary,  a ferry-woman,  as  the  surname  implies,  strong  of 
arm  and  tender  of  heart,  plied  her  trade  across  the  Thames  at  a point  near 
London  Bridge.  Having  amassed  a considerable  fortune  in  her  later  years. 
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she  erected  a convent  at  Southwark,  with  especial  charges  for  the  care  of  sick 
and  necessitous  children.  Its  site  is  changed  now  to  that  grand  position 
overlooking  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Thames,  where  the  spirit  of  kindly 
St.  Mary  may  well  brood  over  her  “ place  of  peace  ” by  the  waters  where  she 
once  plied  her  honest  trade. 

Rahere,  the  favourite  jester  of  Henry  I.,  had  a heart  above  fooling,  as  his 
deeds  show.  Changing  the  bells  and  motley  for  monastic  garb,  the  ex -jester 
begged  his  Royal  master  for  a waste  site  in  Smithfield,  and  here  he  built  a 
hospital  for  all  sick  persons  until  they  are  well.”  Authorities  differ  some- 
what concerning  Rahere,  the  original  founder  of  the  hospital,  but  not  as  to 
the  date  of  its  foundation — a.d.  1123.  Rahere  appears  to  have  been  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  previously  a minstrel  to  Henry  I.  It  was 
during  an  illness  contracted  while  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  that  he  had  a 
vision  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  the  result  that  upon  his  return  to  London  he 
built  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  founded  the  Hospital  of  that  name. 
Rahere  lies  buried  beneath  an  effigy  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  customary  place  for  a founder,  in  the  beautiful  Norman  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  at  West  Smithfield.  “Bart’s”  was  enriched 
largely  by  tlie  generosity"  of  the  famous  Richard,  better  known  as  Dick, 
Wh  ittington. 


ACCOMMODATION  163  BEDS. 

Idle  present  building  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  gives 
accommodation  for  163  Patients  in  its  dAVELVE  Wards  as  follows  ; — 

THE  HAHNEMANN  WARD. 

Named  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  the  discoverer,  in  1700,  of 
the  Homceopathic  Law,  Shiiilid  siiin'libns  cii rciititr  (let  likes  be  treated 
by  likes). 

For  medical  cases,  men  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

THE  KING  EDWARD  VII.  WARD. 

This  ward  was  named  on  the  completion  of  an  appeal  for  3.03,670,  the 
amount  beiny  contributed  by  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Hospital  in 
reverential  memory  of  King  Edward  VI I.,  Lover  of  I^eace  and  of  the 
Healing  Arts,  1910. 

For  medical  cases,  women  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 
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THE  QUIN  WARD. 

Named  in  memory  of  Dr.  Quin,  the  chief  founder  and  promoter  of  the 
Hospital.  By  his  own  personal  donations  and  those  of  anonymous  friends 
through  him  in  the  years  1850  to  1871,  ^'6,300  were  contributed  to  the 
Maintenance  Fund,  besides  large  sums  to  the  Building  Fund.  By  his  will 
he  left  £10,000  in  trust  to  be  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital. 

F or  medical  cases,  women  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

THE  BAYES  WARD. 

This  ward  was  named  to  commemorate  the  late  Dr.  William  Bayes, 
through  whose  energy  and  influence  a School  of  Homceopathy  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  was  established. 

F^or  medical  cases,  women  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

THE  DYSART  WARD. 

Named  after  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  always  a ready  and 
generous  supporter  of  the  institution.  His  donations  at  present  exceed  the 
handsome  sum  of  Ti 3,000. 

F"or  surgical  cases,  women  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

THE  EBURY  WARD. 

Named  after  the  Right  Hon  the  Lord  Ebury,  who  was  elected  (as  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management  on  August  25, 

1854,  and  served  as  Chairman  until  1885,  a period  of  30  years.  When  the 
Act  for  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Medicine  of  1858  was  passing,  his 
lordship  intervened  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  expunge  a clause  calculated 
t(j  make  the  practice  of  homceopathy  impossible,  and  substituted  one 
making  illegal  any  attempt  of  any  examining  body  to  disc}ualify  students  on 
the  ground  of  adherence  to  any  particular  theory  of  medicine. 

FMr  surgical  cases,  women  ...  ..  ...  ...  8 

THE  DURNING  WARD. 

Named  in  memory  of  Miss  J.  Durning-Smith,  who  for  more  than  20  years 
t<;ok  a deep  interest  in  the  Flospital  and  was  a most  generous  donor  to  its 
funds,  her  benefactions  exceeding  the  munificent  sum  of  £20,000. 

F'or  surgical  cases,  men  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

THE  BARTON  WARD. 

Named  after  the  Second  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel 
ICirton,  who  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Management  1849-1856, 
Treasurer  1856-59,  and  Trustee  from  1859-1866.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  devoted  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  Hospital,  and  died  in  1867. 

FMr  medical  cases,  children  ...  ...  ...  ...  24 

THE  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  WARD. 

Named  by  the  gracious  consent  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  on  com- 
pletion of  an  Appeal  for  ;^i6,675,  as  a commemoration  of  the  F'iftieth 
Anniversary  of  her  Majesty’s  arrival  in  England,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the 
Hospital  the  Queen-Mother’s  devotion  to  the  Empire,  and  kind,  practical 
and  sympathetic  help  rendered  to  the  cause  of  voluntary  hospitals. 

FMr  surgical  cases,  children  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 
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THE  RYLANDS  WARD. 

Named  after  Mrs.  Rylands,  of  Manchester,  a staunch  friend  and  generous 
benefactor  to  the  Hospital.  She  donated  £^^ooo  to  the  building  of  the  New 
Wing,  and  bequeathed  ;^'5,ooo  to  the  Hospital  at  her  death. 

For  special  cases,  women  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

THE  VAUGHAN-MORGAN  WARD. 

Named  in  memory  of  Major  William  Vaughan-Morgan,  Treasurer  1875  to 
1889,  Chairman  1888-1892.  He  suggested  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
General  Meeting  the  desirability  of  pulling  down  the  old  Hospital  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  and  building  a modern  hospital  with  all  the  latest 
improvements.  He  was  a generous  donor  to  the  Euilding  Fund. 

For  medical  cases,  men  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  7 

THE  EYE  WARD. 

Waiting  to  be  named.  See  note  at  foot. 

For  eye  cases,  men . ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  2 

THE  PAYING  ROOMS. 

Two  beds  are  endowed  in  these  rooms  for  indigent  ladies  of  the  governess 
class  to  enable  them  to  be  received  on  reduced  terms. 

For  paying  patients...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

THE  ISOLATION  WARD. 

Waiting  to  be  named. 

For  isolation  purposes  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  2 
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The  highest  form  of  Benefit  conferable  upon  the  Hospital  is  the  Endowment 
of  a Ward,  Bed,  or  Cot.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  helping  the  Charity, 
as  the  amount  is  invested  and  thus  becomes  a permanent  source  of  income. 

The  benefactions  which  confer  the  pri\  ilege  of  Endowment  are  as  follow  : — 

Bed.  Cot. 

Perpetual  Endowment  ...  ...  ...  £.1,000*  ...  £750* 

Annual  Endowment  ...  ...  ...  50  ...  35 

Subject  to  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Hospital,  Donors  endowing  or 
supporting  Beds  and  Cots  as  above  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  naming  such  Beds  or  Cots, 
and  also  of  nominating  Patients  to  occupy  them,  it  being  always  understood  that  the 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Hospital  shall  decide  whether  any  Patient  so  recommended  is  a fit 
and  proper  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Charity. 

* May  be  paid  by  four  annual  instalments. 
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I 

SEVENTY  SEPARATE  BEDROOMS 

A MONGST  the  various  professions  and  businesses  in  which  women 
^ ^ nowadays  hnd  employment  there  is  one  occupation  which  remains 
essentially  womanly,  and  that  is  sick  nursing.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
years  ago  when  Miss  Nightingale,  by  her  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  raised  the 
whole  tone  of  the  profession,  that  here  is  one  of  woman’s  best  and  undisputed 
“ rights.” 

“The  right  to  watch  the  parting  breath, 

To  soothe  and  cheer  the  bed  of  death ; 

The  right,  when  earthly  hopes  all  fail, 

To  point  to  that  within  the  veil.” 

There  is  surely  no  class  in  this  work-a-day  world  of  ours  which  should 
be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  that  engaged  in  the  responsible  duties  ox 
nursing. 

We  all  know  our  friend  the  hospital  nurse,  whether  in  the  ward  or  the 
private  household.  Who  will  deny  that  her  life  is  only  too  often  hard  and 
laborious  in  its  constant  watchfulness,  strain  and  monotony,  or  refuse  a 
meed  of  praise  for  the  exercise  of  a most  admirable  self-restraint  and  patience 
under  trying  circumstances  ? 

In  passing,  let  one  word  be  said  with  the  object  of  disabusing  the  public 
mind  of  what  is  a too  common  fallacy.  The  life  of  a nurse  is  not  by  any 
means  a bed  of  roses.  When  these  young  women,  arrayed  in  the  trim  and 
neat  uniform  which  marks  their  very  useful  calling,  are  seen  taking  their 
walks  abroad,  people  are  too  apt  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  their  duties 
must  be  very  light,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  rather  of  the  ornamental  than 
the  useful  type.  One  only  needs  the  experience  of  a few  weeks  within  the 
walls  of  any  hospital  to  realise  the  utter  injustice  of  such  an  assumption. 
A day  nurse,  for  instance,  has  to  rise  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
dress,  breakfast,  and  proceed  to  her  ward,  where  a thousand  and  one 
duties — many  of  them  extremely  disagreeable — occupy  her  until  eight 
o’clock  at  night.  The  only  breaks  which  she  gets  during  that  long  period 
are  for  meals,  and  an  occasional  hour  or  two’s  outing  during  the  afternoon. 
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THE  NEW  NURSES’  HOME 

opposite  the  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street.  Containing  70  Separate  Bedrooms, 
providing  for  each  Nurse  the  privacy  of  a room  to  herself. 
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when  she  is  relieved  by  another  member  of  the  staft'.  If,  indeed,  one  were 
asked  to  name  the  three  most  essential  qualifications  for  a nurse,  outside  her 
purely  technical  training,  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  ; Untiring  activity, 
the  cheerfulness  of  a Mark  Tapley,  and  the  patience  of  Job. 

Those  who  have  seen  much  of  the  members  of  this  gentle  sisterhood  will 
not  fail  in  admiration  of  their  dealings  with  the  precious  charges  placed  under 
their  care.  It  is 
impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  extent  of 
such  responsibility 
or  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to 
our  dear  ones  at  a 
most  critical  period 
of  their  lives. 

The  Subscribers 
to  the  Hospital, 
always  alive  to 
their  obligations, 
will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the 
nursing  staff  of  the 
Hospital,  larg  ely 
augmented  to  meet 
the  patients’ 
extended  accommo- 
dation, is  housed  in 
a new  home,  witli 


Laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Nurses’  Home  on  May  23rd,  1911, 
by  Her  Grace  The  DUCHESS  of  HAMILTON  and  BRANDON. 


separate  bedrooms 
and  every  modern  comfort.  Messrs.  Prestige  and  Co.  secured  the  building 
contract,  and  the  Home  is  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Ormond  Street, 
facing  the  Hospital  Building. 

The  Foundation  Stone  was  laid  by  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  or  Hamilton 
and  Brandon  on  May  23rd,  191 1,  and  the  Home  was  taken  into  occupation  in 
April  1912.  The  ceremony  proved  a very  pretty  function,  the  Duchess 
spreading  the  mortar,  &c.,  in  a very  “workmanlike”  manner.  Her  Grace 
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arrived  at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Hospital,  and  having  been  received 
by  representatives  from  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents,  Mr.  Stilwell 
(Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management),  Dr.  Galley  Blackley  (Senior 
Physician),  Mr.  Knox  Shaw  (Senior  Surgeon),  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  (Architect), 
and  the  Secretary,  proceeded  to  the  Board  Room,  where  the  Matron 


The  DUCHESS  of  HAMILTON  and  BRANDON  returning  to  the  Hospital  after 
laying  the  Foundation  Stone,  passing  through  a “Guard  of  Honour”  of  Nurses. 

presented  a lovely  bouquet  of  two  shades  of  pink  carnations.  Dhev  then 
]:)assed  across  to  the  Nurses’  Home,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  red 
and  gold  drapery.  There  on  a raised  dais  in  front  of  the  stone,  on  which 
were  the  words  'fhis  stone  to  commemorate  the  erection  of  the  Home 
for  Nurses  was  laid  May  23,  iQii,  by  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,”  Mr.  vStilwell  explained  the  reason  for  the  building,  while  the 
nurses  stood  round  in  their  white  caps  and  aprons  and  print  dresses.  The 
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trowel  was  presented  in  due  form  to  the  Duchess,  and  when  the  stone  was 
lowered  in  its  place  she  said,  ‘‘  I declare  this  commemoration  stone  to  be  well 
and  truly  laid.'’  The  late  Rev.  John  Coxhead  offered  appropriate  prayers, 
one  specially  for  the  nurses,  and  then  all  joined  in  the  hymn,  “ O God,  our 
Help  in  Ages  Past.” 


SITE  FOR  THE  NEW  HOME  FOR  NURSES  IN  1910,  FACING  THE  HOSPITAL. 

The  house  on  the  left  is  the  one  that  fell  down. 

One  ot  the  old  houses  standing  on  the  freeholds  that  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Hospital  as  a site  for  this  new  Nurses’  Home,  collapsed  in 
a curious  manner  like  a pack  ot  cards  on  the  morning  of  June  22,  iqio, 
at  10.7  a.m.  I'he  house  was  never  a well-built  one,  and  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  decay.  It  was  said  that  a heavy  motor-lorry  passed  up  the  street  the 
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evening  before,  and  to  this  was  attributed  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  house. 


Providentially,  no  one  was  killed  or  injured.  The  inhabitants  naturally 
received  a terrible  shock,  but  were  fortunately  able  to  get  down  by  the  stair- 
case, which  remained 
standing.  They  were  all 
taken  across  the  road  into 
the  Hospital,  and  detained 
until  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  securing' 
another  home.  T h e 
collapse  was  most  sudden, 

I and  the  dust  which  arose 
had  the  appearance  of 
smoke,  and  gave  the 
impression  that  a lire  had 
broken  out.  In  fact,  some 
passer-by  was  induced  to 
send  the  call  for  the  Fire 
Brigade  from  the  fire 
alarm  outside  the  Hospital. 
The  illustration  gives  a 
very  good  view  of  the 
remains  of  the  house, 
taken  immediately  after 
its  fall,  and  shows  the  cdd 
position  of  some  of  the 
furniture  and  effects  still 
standing  piled  up  in  con- 
fusion amid  the  debris. 

An  interesting  case  in 


Photo  of  House  taken  immediately  after  its  Collapse  on  June  22,  laW  ai'OSe,  tO  decide  UpOll 

1910,  at  10.7  a.m.  , , -i  -i-  r 

whom  the  responsibilit}'  tor 
the  catastrophe  lay.  An  action  was  brought  by  Cesare  Zannibelli,  a 
working  jeweller,  against  the  Hospital  for  ^'loo  damages.  Mr.  Nimmo,  for 
the  plaintiff,  said  that  the  Hospital  owned  four  houses  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  opposite  the  Hospital.  In  January  and  February  of  1900  Xos.  67 
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and  6q  were  pulled  down  by  a linn  of  contractors  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Hospital,  for  the  erection  ot  a New  Nurses’  Home.  No.  65  was  leased  by  the 
Hospital  to  a l\lr.  Musto,  who  sub-let  the  second  floor  to  plaintiff.  On 
June  22,  iQio,  that  house  collapsed,  and  the  plaintiff’s  furniture  and  clothes 
were  damaged  to  the  value  ot  ^100  at  least.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the 
house  collapsed  through  the  negligence  of  the  contractors  in  not  properly 
shoring  it  up  when  they  pulled  down  the  other  two  houses.  Mr.  Bartley,  for 
the  Hospital,  submitted  first  that  no  action  of  negligence  could  lie,  and 


THE  RECREATION  ROOM  IN  THE  NURSES’  HOME. 


secondly,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence.  Mr.  Musto  was  the 
defendants’  (the  Hospital’s)  tenant,  and  their  obligation  to  the  tenant  was  nil. 
Mr.  Nimmo  said  that  he  was  not  suing  the  defendants  in  their  capacity  as 
landlords  to  the  plaintiff’s  immediate  landlord,  but  in  the  capacity  of  persons 
who  caused  buildings  to  he  pulled  down  and  rendered  shoring  work 
necessary.  The  defendants,  he  contended,  owed  a duty  to  the  whole  world. 
His  Honour  Judge  Edge  : They  owed  a duty  to  any  person  lawfully 
passing  along  the  public  road.  Eventually  his  Honour  said  that  he  did  not 
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feel  inclined  to  decide  that  question  that  day.  He  was  afraid  he  was  against 
Mr.  Nimmo.  He  would  reserve  judgment  ; and  in  delivering  judgment 
later,  directed  a non-suit  to  be  entered  and  costs  allowed  to  the  Hospital. 

The  Nurses’  Home  is  a building  seven  storeys  in  height,  of  which  the 
principal  elevation  is  of  red  brick  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the 
design,  by  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  in  English  Domestic  Renaissance. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a sitting  room  for  Nurses  at  the  west  end, 
a Sister’s  sitting  room  in  the  centre,  a large  sitting  room  for  Probationers 


ONE  OF  THE  70  SEPARATE  BEDROOMS  IN  THE  NURSES’  HOME. 

furnished  by  Messrs.  Spillman  and  Co.  at  the  east  end,  and  the  Home- 
Sister’s  Office  on  the  south  side.  There  are  also  four  bedrooms  on  this 
floor.  In  the  basement  there  is  a large  well-lighted  recreation  room  for 
athletic  exercise  and  music  (for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Nursing  Staff), 
a “ Silence  Room  ” for  writing  letters,  &c..  Maids’  sitting  room,  heating 
chamber,  and  scullery.  On  the  upper  floors  there  are  separate  bedrooms 
for  seventy  nurses,  each  provided  with  specially-designed  furniture,  including 
wardrobe  with  large  looking-glass  in  door,  bookcase  at  side,  and  chest  of 
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drawers,  &c.,  made  to  the  Hospital  design  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Wallis  and  Co. 
Limited.  On  each  floor  are  provided  box-rooms,  linen-rooms,  and  all  other 
necessary  facilities. 

In  the  sanitary  tower  at  the  back  are  placed  all  the  w.c.’s,  housemaids’ 
closets,  bathrooms,  &c,,  while  additional  bathrooms  are  placed  on  the  upper 

LONDON  LiOM(CEOP/LrHK  HOSPDTAL 

NUESES’  HOME 

•j^.j  y j y ^ 


floors  near  the  staircase.  In  addition  to  the  main  staircase  there  is  a fire- 
escape  staircase  at  the  south-east  end.  A Waygood’s  electric  lift  is  carried 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  construction  is  of  fire-resisting  materials  throughout,  the  floors 


THE  NURSES’  SITTING  ROOM. 


THE  NURSES’  DINING  ROOM. 

The  Nurses  take  their  Meals  in  Parlies  of  from  30  to  40  each. 
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being  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  roof,  also  tire-resisting  in  construction,  is 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  the  top  being  flat  and  aftording  intercominuni- 
cation  between  the  two  staircases.  Each  Sister  and  Nurse  has  a separate 
bedroom,  with  abundant  sanitary  and  toilet  accommodation,  and  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  to  make  the  quarters  ot  the  Nursing  Staff  comfortable. 

The  one  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Management  has  been 
to  erect  and  equip  a Home  for  the  Nurses  of  the  Hospital  second  to  none  in 


THE  NURSES’  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Probationers  receive  a three  years’  training,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Lectures  are 

given  to  them  by  the  Visiting  Staff. 

the  country.  Friends  have  come  forward  and  made  liberal  donations,  with 
the  result  that  the  building  has  been  erected,  equipped,  and  is  now  fully  paid 
for.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  planning  or  construction  to  ensure 
and  maintain  the  good  health  of  the  Nursing  Staff',  and  their  safety  has  been 
carefully  studied  in  another  direction,  by  the  provision  of  a building 
thoroughly  fire-resisting  with  fireproof  stair  tower  or  easy  access  from  each  floor. 
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The  cost  of  the  Site  was  BLiilding  ^'r7,29Q  8s.  yd.,  and  Furniture 

;^i,q33  4s.  qd.  Total,  ^'25,2q7  135.  4d. 


THE  BADMINTON  COURT  at  the  back  of  the  Nurses’  Home. 


COST  OF  FREEHOLDS  AND  HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS  1859  1912. 


Years. 

No.  ol 
Beds. 

Site. 

Buildings  or 
Alterations. 

P'urnishing. 

Total. 

First  Hospital  in 
Golden  Square 
P9rst  Hospital  in 

1850-1859 

25 

£ 

£ 

£ 

493 

. 

£- 

493 

Gt.  Ormond  St. 
Second  Hospital  in 

1859-1895 

50 

5,600 

2,764 

B975 

10,339 

(it.  Ormond  St. 
Xew  Wing  added 

1895-1909 

100 

245 

45,940 

3,683 

55,868 

1 9 1 1 

1911 

163 

1 2,000 

35.426 

3.618 

51.044 

— 

23a'^45 

^4,1 30 

9,769 

117,744 

Home  for  Nurses 

1912 

/ a 

separate 

6,065 

17.299 

1,933 

25.297 

rooms. 

29,910 

101,429 

11,702 

143,041 
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THE  CONVALESCENT  HOME  AT  EASTBOURNE. 

For  15  Women  and  Girls  and  5 Children — 20  Beds. 


THE  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  EASTBOURNE 

36,  Enys  Road,  corner  of  Enys  and  Carew  Roads  (nearly  opposite  the  Princess  Alice 
Memorial  Hospital).  Open  to  Visitors  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  2.30  till  4.30. 

.More  and  more  we  see  how,  when  a woman  seriously  sets  herself  a task 
and  makes  it  her  business  to  do  it  properly,  she  seldom  fails  to  make  a 
great  success. 


' I 'HIS  century — Woman's  Era’’  as  it  has  very  iustly  been  called — will 
probably  see  the  swing  back  of  the  pendulum  and  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  woman  question. 
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PATIENTS  AT  TEA  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  EASTBOURNE. 
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Tliere  is  one  particular  in  which  her  superiority  is  acknowledged  hy  hoth 
sexes — namely,  in  the  making  of  a home.  Man  can  make  money  and  a great 
many  other  things,  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  his  home  is  unhomely 
until  a good  woman  has  put  her  gentle  seal  upon  it. 

A Convalescent  Home  more  than  any  other  requires  a woman's  help  and 
guidance,  and  the  Hospital  was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  active 
efforts  and  munificence  of  Mrs.  Clifton  Brown,  who,  together  with  Major 
Vaughan  Morgan,  founded  the  Homoeopathic  Convalescent  Home  at 
Eastbourne. 

The  Home  was  opened  on  Saturday,  August  25,  1888.  To  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  the  chairman.  Major  William  Vaughan  Morgan,  in  the  foundation 
and  organisation  of  the  institution,  and  to  his  indomitable  energy  and  influence 
with  other  kind  friends,  the  existence  of  the  Home  is  due,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  ne^v  institution  a fresh  debt  was  added  to  those  which  the  cause 
and  friends  of  homoeopathy  already  owed  to  him. 

It  is  interesting  at  the  present  day  to  recall  the  names  of  some  of  the 
generous  donors  who  assisted  in  making  the  Home  possible,  many  of  whom 
have  unfortunately  now  passed  away: — Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  who  assisted  at  the 
foundation  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  itself  and  rallied  his  friends 
to  help  in  the  establishment  of  the  Home  by  donations  amounting  to  over 
_;^'i,ioo  ; Mrs.  Clifton  Brown,  whose  munificent  gift  of  at  once  made 

the  establishment  of  the  Home  possible  ; Mrs.  William  Vaughaii  Morgan, 
Vliss  J.  Durning  Smith,  Miss  Barton,  Miss  Isabella  Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Smart,  Mr.  James  Spicer,  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  Miss  Houlds- 
worth,  Mr.  William  Dehenham,  Mr.  Maurice  Powell,  Miss  C.  A.  Stilwell  and 
Mrs.  Whateley  Willis,  were  among  a large  number  of  liberal  donors  to 
the  Foundation  Fund. 

The  total  amount  received  in  donations,  including  the  proceeds  of  a 
concert  at  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  London  residence,  was  ^^'3, 251.  This 
amount  enabled  the  Board  to  purchase  the  lease  of  the  house  and  furnish  it, 
and  also  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  its  organisation  and  establishment, 
vdthout  drawing  on  the  subscription  list. 

The  first  legacy  received  for  the  Home  was  bequeathed  to  it  while  yet 
the  scheme  was  in  an  undeveloped  stage.  General  Sir  James  Alexander, 
K.C.B.,  for  many  years  a firm  homoeopathist  and  member  of  the  Board  ol 
Management  of  the  Hospital,  bequeathed  in  1887  the  sum  of  ;^'5oo  to  form 
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the  first  investment  for  its  maintenance.  This  good  example  has  been 
emulated  by  many  friends  since. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  one  important  particular  the  original  scheme 
has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  The  Home  was  primarily  designed  for 
men,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  for  the  nurses  of  the  Hospital.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  a house  of  its  size,  the  reception  of  men  patients  is  impossible, 
and  so  perforce  the  patients  have  up  to  the  present  been  limited  to  nurses, 
women  and  children. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  men  patients  are,  of  all  others,  those  for 
whom  the  benefits  of  a convalescent  home  are  most  urgently  needed.  It  is 
on  their  health  that  the  maintenance  of  their  families  depends.  Experience 
at  the  Hospital  has  proved  that  men  patients,  forced  to  resume  their  daily  work 
too  soon  after  serious  illness,  are  liable  to  return  to  the  Hospital  wards  after  a 
brief  absence,  whereas  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  seaside,  passed  in  freedom 
from  cares  and  under  favourable  conditions,  would  have  given  them  a long- 
lease  of  health  and  strength. 

For  the  moment  the  male  patients  of  the  Hospital  are  being  sent  to  a 
convalescent  home  at  Bexhill-on-Sea,  by  arrangement  with  that  institution. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  a home  for  the  reception  of  men  patients  so  soon 
as  arrangements  can  be  made.  The  sum  of  ^'3,184  has  already  been 
contributed  for  the  purpose.  The  Home  has  bestowed  its  benefits  during  the 
25  years  of  its  existence  on  5,000  persons,  its  admissions  numbering  200 
annually. 

It  is  maintained  b}"  annual  subscriptions  and  is  preserved  from  debt  by 
the  income  from  a legacy-  left  to  it  by  Major  Vaughan  Morgan. 
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WHAT  IS  HOMCEOPATHY? 


IT  may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  closing,  to  explain  in  popular  language 
I the  principle  of  treatment  on  which  the  practice  of  the  Hospital  is 
founded,  and  which  has  warranted  and  justified  the  existence,  the  special 
position,  and  the  success  of  the  Hospital. 


HAHNEMANN’S  MONUMENT.  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

“ In  America,  where  homoeopathy  has  shown  its  most  vigorous  growth,  a splendid  monument  has 
been  erected  at  Washington.  This  was  unveiled  by  President  McKinley,  and  accepted  by  him 
as  a National  Monument  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann  in  that  great  country.” 

ddie  homceopathic  law,  or  law  of  similars  in  medicine,  is  a generalisation 
based  upon  many  observations  that  show  that  a drug  which,  taken  in  large  doses, 
will  produce  in  a healthy  human  system  disturbances  of  function  resembling 
the  disturbances  of  function  caused  by  a disease,  is  the  remedy  for  that  disease. 
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It  was  an  experimental  discovery*  The  discoverer — Hahnemann,  a great 
chemist  and  a devoted  physician — perplexed  by  the  vague  and  contradictory 
statements  concerning  the  actions  of  drugs  which  he  found  in  a famous  book  on 
Materia  Medica^  which  he  translated,  determined  to  test  the  effect  on  his 
own  health  of  a drug  which  had  undisputedly  a specific  action,  viz.,  cinchona. 
He  found  that  large  doses  of  cinchona  produced  a curious  mimicry  of  the 
symptoms  of  ague.  Now  cinchona  was,  and  still  is,  admittedly  a specific 
for  certain  forms  of  ague.  Pursuing  his  course  of  investigation  Hahnemann 
experimented,  still  on  his  own  person,  with  other  well-known  drugs.  He 
found  the  results  uniform.  The  diseases  for  which  they  were  admitted  to  be 
remedial  were  apparently  produced  by  large  doses  administered  to  a healthy 
person.  Hence  the  generalisation  of  repeated  experimental  observations  in 
the  form  of  a law,  Siniilia  sirnilibiis  cv/rentiir,  ''  Let  likes  be  treated  by  likes.” 

The  truth  of  the  principle  was  further  confirmed  in  Hahnemann’s  own 
practice.  For  some  vears,  under  the  direction  of  his  newly-discovered  law,  he 
prescribed  the  usual  massive  doses  in  vogue  a hundred  years  ago.  He  found 
what  he  might  well  have  expected,  that  the  symptoms  or  physiological 
disturbances  increased  before  relief  came.  Administering  thereafter  drugs  in 
attenuated  doses,  he  shortened  the  increased  disturbances  and  hastened  a 
return  to  the  normal  condition. 

ddius  he  reached  the  principle  of  the  similUmuin  and  the  practice  of  the 
small  dose.  Whether  it  seem  reasonable  and  natural,  or  unreasonable  and 
unnatural,  it  has  been  proA  ed  to  he  a general  law  of  medicine,  and  so  long  as 
medicaments  have  been  used  for  the  relief  of  human  ailments  it  has, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  been  practised  in  varying  degrees. 

As  long  as  medicine  has  been  cultivated  as  an  art  this  has  been 
acknowledged  one  of  the  modes  in  which  drugs  cure  diseases.  Thus 
Hippocrates,  who  flourished  upwards  of  2,000  3^ears  ago,  says  that  mandragora 
will  cure  a certain  kind  of  mania  if  given  in  a smaller  dose  than  will  cause 
mania  in  the  healthy,  that  purgatives  will  often  cure  diarrhoea,  and 
astringents  constipation,  that  the  substance  which  causes  strangury  will 
sometimes  cure  it.  All  through  the  history  of  medicine  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  of  the  principle  frequently  creeps  out.  It  occasionally  appears  in 
the  writings  of  other  than  medical  authors,  and  in  popular  maxims,  such  as 
tlie  advice  to  a toper  when  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  his  intem- 
perance, to  ‘Hake  a hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him,”  and  the  popular  treatment 
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of  burns  by  holding  the  burnt  part  near  the  tire. 
It  is  constantly  met  with  in  Shakespeare,  as  in 
PetruchioS  mode  of  curing  his*  ill-tempered 
wife,  and  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  of 
which  one  or  two  only  need  be  quoted. 
Benvolio’s  advice  to  Romeo  ; 

“Tut,  man  ! one  tire  burns  out  another’s  burning, 

One  pain  is  lessen’d  by  another’s  angahsh  : 

Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning  ; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another’s  languish  : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 

And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die.” 

Did  Shakespeare  express  some  intuition 
or  knowledge  of  the  same  great  truth  in 
Henry  /T\  when  he  wrote  : — 

“In  poison  there  is  physic;  and  these  news. 

Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 

Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well.” 

And  yet  again  : — 

“ Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower. 

Poison  hath  residence  and  med’eine  power.” — Roiiit’o  and  Juliet  //.,  3. 

Such  was  the  discovery  of  Samuel  Hahnemann — a true  law  for  the 
guidance  of  the  practitioner  of  the  art  of  medicine.  It  is  not  a ‘'rule  of 
thumb”  method,  nor  a royal  road  to  medical 
practice.  It  is  the  inner  science  of  Materia 
Meciica  and  Therapeutics  ; the  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  drugs  on  the  human  organism  ; 
not  a completed  science — on  the  contrary,  one 
which  may  well  be  exhaustless,  the  acquisition 
of  which,  in  addition  to  the  medicine  of  the 
schools,  not  only  recjuires  the  most  assiduous 
study,  but  also  trains  the  student  to  a minute 
and  punctilious  observation  of  his  patient  and 
his  patient’s  ailment. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  here,  and  to  answer, 
one  or  two  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  acceptance  of  homoeopathy  : — (i)  The 


PRINCE  FERDINAND  OF 
ANHALT  COETHEN. 


Hahnemann’s  Benefactor. 
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small  dose.  That,  however,  is  a merely  adventitious  circumstance,  and  in  no 
way  hound  up  with  the  principle.  Long  experience  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  the  small  dose  is  more  efficacious  than  a large  dose,  because  of 
the  affinity  between  the  disease  and  the  drug  prescribed.  The  medicine 
directly  attacks  the  particular  organ  of  the  body  affected,  and  leaves  untouched 
the  healthy  tissues  of  the  system.  In  other  words,  a large  dose  would  actually 
aggravate  the  trouble.  (2)  Homoeopathists  administer  one  medicine  alone  at 
a time,  and  not  in  combination  ; consequently,  the  physician  can  with  some 
confidence  follow  up  its  action  upon  the  patient,  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

b 

How  different  such  treatment  from  that  of  the  “orthodox’’  school,  whose 
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formidable  prescriptions,  compounded  of  several  drugs,  are  not  only  likely  to 
miss  the  mark,  but  are  as  likely  to  affect  injuriously  the  healthy  parts  of  the 
body.  (3)  Homoc'opathy  relates  only  to  the  administration  of  remedies,  and 
detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  collateral  branches  of  the  science  of 
medicine.  It  does  not  exclude  the  ordinary  dressings  of  wounds,  the  use  of 
fomentations  and  other  external  applications,  the  uses  of  electricity  and 
X-rays,  and  the  practice  of  surgery,  general,  gynaecological  and  orthopaedic. 
In  a word,  homoeopathy  is  a system  of  treatment  ; not  necessarily  Nature's 
one  and  only,  but  certainly  her  predominant,  method  of  cure  ; applicable 
both  to  acute  and  chronic  diseases  ; and  compatible  with  all  the  recognised 
practices  of  hygiene,  dietetics  and  surgery. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  that  governs  the  general  practice  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  aided  by  every  weapon  that  modern  investigation 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  ]fiiysician  or  surgeon  for  the  amelioration  of 
human  suffering. 
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SKETCH  OF  HAHNEMANN. 


' I tollowing  sketch  of  Hahnemann  hriefly  indicates  his  profound 

A learning,  his  wonderful  achievements  as  a scholar,  and  his  remarkable 
career  as  a medical  reformer. 

Christian  Friederich  Samuel  Hahnemann,  son  ot  Christian  Gottfried 
Hahnemann  the  porcelain  painter,  was  born  at  Meissen,  Saxony,  April  lo, 
1755.  His  elementaiy  studies  were  made  interesting  under  the  guidance  of 
his  parents,  and  under  the  guise  of  amusement  the  foundation  was  early  laid 
for  more  profound  study.  His  father,  however,  being  strongly  opposed  to  his 


MEISSEN  IN  1780. 

The  Birthplace  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann.  Born  on  April  10,  1755.  Died  in 

Paris,  July  2,  1843.  Aged  89. 

receiving  a university  education,  his  later  studies  were  pursued  under  most 
discouraging  conditions,  and  yet  with  extraordinary  success.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language  ; at 
twenty  he  was  a thorough  master  of  six  languages — German,  French,  English, 
Italian,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  able  to  support  himself  at  the  University 
at  Leipsic  by  giving  instruction  in  languages  and  translating  therefrom  into 
the  German.  He  subsequently  became  proficient  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldaic 
and  Hebrew.  His  medical  studies  were  pursued  at  the  famous  centres  of 
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learning-  in  Europe.  He  graduated  in  medicine  with  special  honours  at 
Erlangen,  in  the  _year  1779.  He  was  a memher  of  various  scientific  societies 
in  Leipsic  and  other  cities, 
and  was  highly  honoured 
for  his  researches  in 
chemistry.  He  was  well 
versed  even  in  those 
branches  of  science  uncon- 
nected with  medicine. 

Although  he  underwent 
many  hardships  on  account 
of  his  advanced  views,  he 
did  not  fail  of  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment. While  yet  a young 
man  he  was  made  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  the  hospital  in 
Dresden,  and  later  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Goergenthal,  where  he  inaugurated  the  mild  and  humane  methods  of  treatings 

the  insane  which  prevail 
at  this  day.  In  1812  he 
was  admitted  to  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  lectured  for 
many  years.  In  1822  he 
was  created  Hofrath,  or 
Councillor  of  State. 

One  of  the  greatest 
boons  conferred  upon 
mankind  was  the  disco  very 
by  Hahnemann  of  an 
underlying  principle  of 
drug  action  which  adds 

certainty  to  the  administration  of  medicine  in  disease.  This  he  announced 
in  179b  in  a paper  entitled  : “ A New  Principle  for  Ascertaining  the  Remedial 


HOUSE  IN  COETHEN  WHERE  HAHNEMANN  LIVED 
AND  PRACTISED,  1821-1835. 


THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  HAHNEMANN  WAS  BORN, 
MEISSEN,  APRIL  10,  17  55. 
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Powers  of  Medicinal  Substances,”  and  so  ushered  in  the  great  reform  in 
medicine  which  distinguished  the  last  century.  He  not  only  discoyered  a 
constant  relationship  between  drugs  and  disease,  and  so  led  the  way  to  a 
more  scientihc  use  of  medicine,  hut  also,  with  consummate  skill,  pointed  out 
the  errors  and  dangerous  practices  with  which  the  medicine  of  the  time  was 
rife.  He  has  thus  directly  and  indirectly  been  the  means  of  an  enormous 
saying  of  human  life,  a fact  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind 
and  places  him  in  the  forefront  of  medical  reformers.  This  distinguished 
place  in  medicine  is  not  only  claimed  by  his  adherents,  hut  is  frankly  admitted 


PORTRAIT  ABOUT  1829. 

(Original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Suss 
Hahnemann). 


PORTRAIT  BY  HATHAWAY, 
PARIS,  1855. 

(Now  in  Philadelphia.) 


by  distinguished  medical  men  not  of  his  school  of  practice,  as  will  he  observed 
from  the  following  quotations  : — 

Sir  John  Forbes,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
wrote  : 

'•  Xo  careful  observer  of  his  actions,  or  canchcl  reader  of  his  writings,  can  hesitate 
for  a moment  to  admit  that  he  was  a very  e.xlraordinary  man,  one  whose  name  will 
descend  to  posterity  as  the  exclusive  excogitato  ■ and  founder  of  an  original  system  of 
medicine,  the  remote,  if  not  the  immediate,  cause  of  more  important  fundamental  changes 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  than  have  resulted  from  any  promulgated  since  the  days 
of  Galen  himself.  He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  genius  and  a scholar  ; a man  of 
indefatigable  industry  and  dauntless  energy.” 

John  Syre  Bristowx,  M.D.,  in  an  address  before  the  British  Adedical 
Association,  said  : — 
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“That  he  had  learning  and  ability  and  the  power  of  reasoning  is  abundantly  clear. 
He  saw  through  the  prevalent  therapeutic  absurdities  and  impostures  of  the  day  : he 
laughed  to  scorn  the  complicated  and  loathsome  nostrums  which  even  at  that  time 
disgraced  the  pharmacopceias  : and  he  exposed  with  no  little  skill  and  success  the 
emptiness  and  worthlessness  of  most  of  the  therapeutical  systems  which  then  and 
th eretof ore  p r e vai led . ’ ’ 


MADAME  MELANIE  HAHNEMANN 
(Second  Wife). 


PORTRAIT  BY  SECOND  WIFE 
ABOUT  1842. 


PORTRAIT  BY  SCHOPPE,  1831.  MARBLE  BUST  IN  HOPITAL 


ST.  JACQUES,  PARIS. 

Hahnemann  not  only  demolished  the  irrational  and  destructive  systems 
which  then  and  theretofore  prevailed,”  hut  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  also  created  an  entirely  new 
science  of  Materia  Mcdica  hy  instituting  provings  of  drugs  on  the  healthy 
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human  organism.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  drugs  has 
received  the  sanction  of  scientific  men  of  all  shades  of  medical  opinion. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  recorded  effects 
of  medicinal  substances  as  not  sufficiently 
accurate,  he  began  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  various  drugs  on  his  own  person, 
well  knowing  the  danger  to  his  health 
and  life  by  so  doing.  Later  he  gathered 
about  him  others  willing  to  make  a 
similar  sacrifice.  Some  idea  of  the  colossal 
task  he  accomplished  can  be  formed  when 
it  is  known  that  his  works  on  Materia 
Mcdica  include  original  provings  of  ninety 
different  medicines.  “When,”  he  writes, 

“ we  have  to  do  with  an  art  whose  end  is 
the  saving  of  human  life,  any  neglect  to 


STATUE  AT  LEIPZIG. 

make  ourselves  thoroughly  masters  of  it 
becomes  a crime.’’ 

Of  his  industry  we  may  form  some 
opinion  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote| 
upwards  of  seventy  original  treatises  oir 
chemistry  and  medicine,  translated  from 
English,  French,  Italian  and  Latin, 
twenty-four  works  on  chemistry,  medicine, 
agriculture  and  general  literature,  besides 
attending  to  a large  practice,  of  which  he 
^ kept  careful  records.  He  was  a good 
botanist,  was  acquainted  with  astronomy 
and  meteorology,  and  was  withal  a superior 
STATUE  AT  WASHINGTON.  classical  scliolar.  He  died  in  Paris,  July  2, 

1843,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  in  Montmartre. 

Finally,  Hahnemann,  like  all  men  of  genius,  was  not  infallible.  That  the 
system  was  greater  than  the  man  none  would  have  been  more  quick  to  avow. 
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This  is  the  work  of  all  interpreters  of  Nature — that  they  go  back  to  Nature 
again  and  again  for  verihcation  or  correction,  and  put  it  in  the  way  of 
others  to  do  the  same.  Possibly  Hahnemann  did  not,  like  Mill,  actually 

“ solicit  contrary  impressions,” 
but  he  rveighed  the  reasonable 
criticisms  of  his  opponents, 
and  rectified  his  statements 
according  to  the  evidence 
open  to  him. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  life 
of  a man  wdiose  work  has 
marked  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  medicine, 
and  whose  name  will  descend 
to  posterity  as  the  founder  of 
a school  of  medicine  that  has 
enlisted  more  adherents  and 
provoked  more  enemies,  that 
has  issued  a more  extensive 
literature,  and  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  on  the  art 
of  healing,  than  anv  which  has 
preceded  it — a man,  eminent 
as  a scholar,  a scientist,  and  a 
physician,  whose  indomitable 
perseverance  and  brilliant 
gifts  enabled  him  to  educate 
himself,  endure  poverty  and 
distress,  wander  over  the  face 
of  the  country  with  an  in- 
creasing family,  be  hunted 
by  his  enemies,  defeat  them 
ultimately  with  the’r  own 
found  a school  of 
books,  pamphlets. 


HAHNEMANN’S  TOMB 
In  Pere  la  Chaise,  Paris,  erected  in  1900. 

Hahnemann  was  interred  by  his  widow  Melanie  d’Hervilly 
Gohier  in  the  Montmartre  Cemetery  in  Paris,  in  a grave 
adjoining  her  family  vault.  By  the  efforts  of  an  inter- 
national committee,  funds  were  raised  in  1900,  and  a more 
suitable  resting  place  was  found  for  his  body  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  whither  it  was  transferred 
from  Montmartre,  and  lies,  as  befitting  his  genius  and 
fame,  surrounded  by  others  who  have  left  their  ‘ footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time,’  amongst  whom  are  Rossini,  Auber, 
Donizetti,  Racine,  Moliere,  Gay-Lussac,  Marshals  Ney  and 
Davoust,  Gall,  the  founder  of  phrenology,  and  many 
others  names  representative  of  the  best  in  France  in 
music,  art,  literature  and  war. 


weapons, 

thought  and  practice  in  medicine,  write  a legion  of 
translations,  &c.,  and  yet  make  two  fortunes  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  VISIT  THE 

HOSPITAL. 


The  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  is  progressive.  It  is  not  narrowed  by 
the  limit  of  a discovery  inaugurated  a centiny  ago  and  still  being 
elaborated  by  provings  and  by  research.  There  is  nothing  in  the  development 
of  modern  medicine  or  surgery,  from  whatever  reliable  source,  which  is  not 
gladly  taken  advantage  of  for  the  rapid  and  complete  recovery  of  its  patients 
and  the  widening  of  the  knowledge  of  its  medical  staff.  The  latest  refinements 
in  antiseptic  surgery,  the  application  of  electricity  and  radium  according  to  the 
most  advanced  methods,  the  examination  of  obscure  cases  by  the  aid  of  the 
X-rays — in  short,  all  the  aids  that  modern  science  can  give,  are  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Hospital  patient.  The  Hospital  claims,  therefore,  to  be  in 
the  front  of  reformed  medicine  and  advanced  surgery.  Every  qualified 
medical  practitioner  is  heartily  welcome  to  visit  the  wards  and  see  the 
manner  in  which  this  claim  is  sustained,  because  it  is  believed  that  his 
visits  would  be  of  advantage  both  to  him  and  to  medical  science. 

There  are  those  into  whose  hands  this  history  will  fall,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  subscribe  to  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  afflictions  of  the  poor. 
Altogether  apart  ifrom  the  value  of  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  as  an 
old-standing  testimony  to  medical  truth,  it  is  constantly  doing  a great  and 
widespread  work  among  the  needy  sick.  It  has  1,500  in-patients  yearly  and 
nearly  65,000  out-patient  attendances  every  year.  This  extensive  and  ever- 
extending  work  is  not  done  without  adequate  expense.  Many  generous  friends 
of  the  Hospital  and  homoeopathy  support  it  by  liberal  contributions.  But  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  number  should  be  recruited  and  increased.  To  the 
reader,  therefore,  the  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  the  Hospital  in  Great 
Ormond  Street  and  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  see  the  benevolent  work 
daily  being  done  within  its  walls,  and,  by  its  annual  reports,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  care  and  economy  of  its  management  and  the  practical  value 
of  its  medical  results,  before  becoming  a subscriber  or;  donor. 
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KINDLY  NOTE. — When  you  make  your  Will,  please  use  one  of 
the  following  Forms  of  Devises  of  Real  Estate,  and  Bequests 
of  Personal  Estate,  which  are  recommended  to  all  benevolent 
Persons  who  wish  to  become  Benefactors  to  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  by  Will. 

Under  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  devises  of  lands  or  buildings,  or 
bequests  of  money  secured  by  mortgage,  or  otherwise  charged  on  land  or  buildings  (formerly 
void  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain),  are  now  legal  and  valid. 

The  following  forms  of  bequest  are  recommended  : — 

Bequest  of  Money. 

I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Institution  known  by  the  name  of  ‘’The  London 
Homceopathic  Hospital,”  situate  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George 

the  Martyr,  the  sum  of* free  of  legacy  duty,  to  be 

applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  said  Institution,  and  I declare  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Treasurer  or  other  proper  ofticer  for  the  time  being  of  such  Institution 
shall  be  a sufficient  discharge  for  the  same. 

Bequest  of  Estate  or  Residue. 

I 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  A.B.  I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  Institution  known  by  the  name  of  ” The  London 
Homceopathic  Hospital,”  and  situate  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  (or  “all  the  residue  of  my  real  and.  personal 
estate”),  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  situate,  to  be  applied  by  them  towards  the 
general  purposes  of  the  said  Institution. 

Devise  of  Freehold  Property. 

I devise  to  the  Trustees,  &c.,  all  that  my  freehold  property  situate  at 

and  known  as free  of 

duty,  to  be  applied,  &c. 

Leaseholds. 

I bequeath  to  the  Trustees,  &c.,  all  my  leasehold  interest  in  a house  and  land  situate 

at and  known  as free  of  duty. 

Similar  forms  may  be  used  in  a codicil,  as  for  instance  : — 

Codicil. 

This  is  a second  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  A.B.  Whereas  I have  by  a 

codicil  dated  the day  of to  my  will  dated  the 

day  of beciueathed  to  C.D.  a leasehold  house  and  grounds 

situate  at Now  I hereby  revoke  the  said 

bequest  of  the  said  leasehold  house  and  grounds  to  the  said  C.D.,  and  becpieath  all  my 
leasehold  interest  therein,  free  of  duty,  to  the  Trustees,  Nc.,  to  be  applied,  Nc.,  and  in 
all  other  respects  I confirm  the  said  will  and  codicil.  In  witness,  Nc. 

Persons  making  a will  or  codicil  should  always  remember  that  no  will  or  codicil  is  valid 
unless  it  is  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  both  present  at  the  same 
time,  who  must  then  sign  their  names  iu  the  presence  of  the  testator  ; and  it  is  best  to  put  the 
following  form  at  the  foot  of  the  will  before  thev  sign. 


Signed  and  acknoivl edged  by  the  said  A.B.  as  his  will  in'\ 
the  presence  of  us,  present  at  the  safne  time,  who  in  his 
presence,  at  his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  t 
have  hereunto  affixed  ottr  names  as  witnesses.  j 

C.  D.  (Address  and  Occupatio)i .) 

E.  F.  (Address  and  Occupation .J 

* The  sum  to  be  expressed  in  words  or  figures. 


A.B. 
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AN  APPEAL 


“ TT’UNDS,  funds,  funds,"  is  a cry  which  is  constantly  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  philanthropic. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a charitable  institution  which  was  not  in  need  of  funds  ? 
There  are  some  institutions  wdrich  need,  others  which  need  badly,  and  still 
others  which  need  imperatively — and  it  is  in  the  last  category  that  one  must 
place  the  London  Homceopathic  Hospital. 

“ Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nineteen 
six,  result  happiness.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.” 

Such  was  the  admirable  “piece  of  advice”  given  by  Mr.  Micawber  to 
David  Coppertield  ; but,  like  all  good  advice,  it  is  more  easily  given  than  put 
into  practice,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  a hospital.  The 
first  difficulty  is  to  save  the  sixpence. 

The  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  been  trying  for  many  years  past 
to  save  that  sixpence,  hut,  owing  to  the  increase  in  its  work,  without  success 
so  far.  The  deficit  on  the  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  last  two 
years  is  as  follows  : — 

1912.  1913. 

k s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

The  total  Ordinary  Expenditure  for  the  year  was  12,920  14  o ...  13,362  2 o 

And  the  Ordinary  Income  9,6^5  IQ  3 •••  9,808  t 2 

There  remains  a Deficit  (met  temporarily  by  a 

loan  from  the  bankers)  of  3<234  14  9 ...  3,553  10  10 

3,234  14  9 

6,788  5 7 

and  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  rtiise  the  income  to  meet 
the  expenditure. 

Will  you  help  to  do  so  by  becoming  an  Annual  Subscriber  to  its  Funds  ? 

Subscriptions  range  from  los.  6d.  upwards,  and  if  the  stake  is  great,  great 
also  is  the  reward  in  store  for  the  cheerful  giver.  The  reward  of  charity 
cannot  he  measured  ; hut  it  may  he  said  to  the  good  givers  what  Saint 
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Francis  of  Assisi  said  to  those  of  whom  he  begged  stones  for  the  repairing 
of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Damien  : “ He  that  shall  give  me  one  stone  shall  have 
one  reward,  but  he  that  shall  give  me  two  stones  shall  have  two  rewards  ; 
yea,  and  he  that  giveth  three  shall  have  three  rewards.’’ 

Remember,  the  money  given  to  the  Hospital  turns  the  shadow  of  pain 
and  sickness  into  morning  light  of  health  and  strength  to  many  a poor  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Double  your  sympathy  and  your  generosity  in  the 
conviction  that  the  London  Hommopathic  Hospital  will  turn  your  good 
guineas  into  good  deeds. 

“ vSee  the  wretch  that  lone  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 

At  length  regain  his  vigour  lost 

And  breathe  and  walk  again."  - Okay. 

\i> 

^ 

Aly  task  is  done.  A cause  such  as  is  here  outlined  hardly  needs  an  appeal. 
The  record  of  successful  warfare  against  sickness  and  disease  and  the  good 
work  which,  by  the  liberality  of  hosts  of  generous  friends,  the  Hospital  has 
been  enabled  to  accomplish,  is  its  own  best  recommendation.  It  would  be  a 
regrettable  sequel — nay,  a veritable  calamity — were  such  noble  efforts  relaxed 
for  want  of  adequate  support. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  has,  in  its 
new  and  remodelled  building,  entered  upon  an  enlarged  field  of  service. 
I'he  need  for  funds  to  maintain  and  extend  its  useful  work  in  the  future  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

In  conclusion,  in  commending  the  cause  of  the  London  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  to  the  kindly  thought  and  generosity  of  the  readers  of  this  little 
brochure,  1 venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  whole  range  of  philanthropy  there 
can  be  no  better  way  of  showing  thankfulness  for  good  health  than  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  thus  following  the  example 
of  the  Great  Physician,  and  winning  the  commendation  of  Him  who  said  : 
‘‘  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.” 

Remember,  every  peiiux  is  usetul,  for  it  helps  on  towards  the  sum  that  is 
needed.  If  you  send  an  Annual  Subscription,  you  will  be  able  to  feel  that  you 
have  helped  in  no  small  degree  towards  relieving  the  sufl'erings  of  your  less 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

Remember  that  no  one  is  too  small  or  too  insignificant  to  help  another  in 
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this  world — and  the  small  gift  counts  just  as  much  as  the  large  one  if  the  spirit 
of  giving  be  the  right  one.  I always  like  those  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  : 

“ You  hear  that  buy  laughing  ?— you  think  he’s  all  fun  ; 

But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  done  ; 

The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call. 

And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  all  I ” 

Please  try  to  bring  smiles  to  the  careworn  faces  of  the  poor  suffering 
patients  who  can  gain  health  and  strength  in  the  wards  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

May  my  desire  to  help  a good  cause  be  allowed  to  tell  in  the 
balance  against  the  shortcomings  of  this  history  ! If  from  fear  of  saying  too 
little  I have  said  too  much,  I hope  that  my  fault  may  not  he  visited  on  the 
Hospital. 

If  my  work  results  in  attention  being  drawn  to  the  needs  of  the 
Institution  and  the  importance  of  its  at  once  securing  new  Annual  Sub- 
scriptions for  its  maintenance,  I shall  have  good  reason  to  consider  the  time 
and  labour  spent  upon  it  well  employed. 
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— OW  Hospital  and  Nursing  Institute  Site  demolished 

in  Area  9,]00 

i^‘ — Extended  Site  on  which  present  Hospital  and 

Domestic  Institute,  built  in  1893-5,  stands  Area  3,700 

Area  of  Hospital  and  Domestic  Institute  Site  12,800 

— New  Sir  Henry  Tyler  Wing  Extension  Site  5, 500 

1 otal  Area  ol  Site 18,300 
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chased for  First  Hospital 

Great  Ormond  Street  Houses  after 
being  adapted  for  hirst  Hospital 


Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  57  and  61,  Ebury- 
Street,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  70a,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  55,  Baker  Street,  W. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  British  Hoinojopathic 
Journal,  83,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Hoinceopathic  World,  12, 
Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Morris  and  Co.,  392,  Strand,  W.C 

The  proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


Hahnemann,  Photos  of— 

View  of  Meissen  ( 

View  of  houses  at  Meissen 
View  of  Hahnemann’s  Tomb,  &c. 


The  proprietors  of  the  British  Honiavpathic 
Journal,  83,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


Homoeopathic  Hospitals  at — 
Bath 

Birmingham 

Bournemouth 

Bristol 

Bromley 

Eastbourne 

Leicester 

Liverpool 

Plymouth 

Southport 

St.  Leonards 

Tunbridge  Wells 


The  several  Committees  of  Management. 
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Homoeopathic  Hospitals  at — 
Berlin 
Boston 
China 
New  York 
St.  Petersburg 
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The  International  Homceopathic  Council,  84,, 
Holland  Park,  W. 


Dr.  Richard  Hughes 


The  proprietors  of  the  British  Homceopathic 
Journal,  83,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


London  Homceopathic  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  1859-1891 

Board  Room  in  same  ... 


Dr.  Spencer  Cox. 


Dr.  Spencer  Cox. 


Major  Vaughan  Morgan 

Dr.  Mead’s  House 

Nurses’  Home,  Plan  of  same... 

Dr.  A.  C.  Pope  ... 


Punch  Cartoon,  “ The  Great  Pdght  ” 
Queen  Square,  View  of,  1897... 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Foster  Quinn 
Roof  Garden  on  Top  of  Hospital 
Dr.  Thomas  Skinner  ... 

Dr.  P'rank  Smart 
Miss  J.  Durning  Smith 
Mr.  John  P.  Stilwell,  J.P. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Trapmann... 

Sir  George  Truscott,  Bart. 

H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck  ... 

Sir  Henry  Tyler 

I'he  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March 


Messrs.  Van  de  Welde,  182,  Regent  Street, 

Stewart  Johnson,  Esq. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Builder,  4,  Catherine 
Street,  W.C. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Homoeopathic  Review, 
83,  Great  Titchheld  Street,  W. 

The  proprietors  of  Punch,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

Godfrey  H.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  Gainsborough  Studio,  309,  Oxford  Street,  WA 
Dr.  John  Weir. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Homeopathic  World,  12, 
Warwick  Lane.  E.C. 

Messrs.  Maull  and  P"ox,  187a,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Saunders,  Eton. 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Parker  and  Co.,  288,  High  Holborn,. 

W.C. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Voigt,  61,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Promenade, 
PI  omburg. 

Messrs.  Miles  and  Kaye,  55,  Cheapside,  PTC. 
Messrs.  Gunn  and  Stewart,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  17,  Baker  Street,  W. 
Messrs,  P'radelleand  Young,  283,  Regent  Street,  W, 


“A  COSTLESS  APPEAL.” 


As  one  who  understands  the  needs  and  merits  of  our  Hospitals,  and 
as  a frequent  Contributor  towards  their  support,  you  must  have  often 
regretted  the  very  great  expenditure  of  Charitable  money  unavoidably 
incurred  in  Appeals  for  further  much  needed  Funds. 

This  Appeal,  addressed  to  the  charitable  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  is,  however, 

COSTLESS  APPEAL 


and  all  donations  received  will  go  direct  to  the  good  work  without  any 
deduction  whatever. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  a ready  response  will  be  made  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  who  will,  by  its  means,  learn  of  the  real  and 
immediate  need  of  an  increase  of  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintaining  the 
enlarged  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

This  Appeal  is  enabled  to  be  issued  without  cost  to  the  Hospital 
through  the  kind  help  of  the  following  Firms,  and  their  announcements 
are  inserted  in  acknowledgment  of  their  having  generously  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  its  production. 
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Name.  i 

Address. 

Page. 

Bariev  Patent  ... 

Keen,  Robinson  N Co.  Ltd. 

Denmark  Street,  London 

156 

Bedsteads 

y.  Xesbit-Evans  and  Co.... 

Floodgate  Street,  Birmingham 

160 

Bread  

Chalmers  and  Son  

9,  Cosmo  Place,  Southampton  Row, 
London,  W.C. 

148 

Builders  

Prestige  and  Co 

Cambridge  Wharf,  Grosvenor  Road, 
London,  S.W. 

170 

Butterscotch 

Callard  & Bowser  

Duke’s  Road,  London,  W.C 

156 

Coal  Tar  Soap  ... 

Wright,  Layman  and 
Umney  Ltd. 

43,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 

15!^ 

Coals 

Mitchell  Main  Coal  Co.  ... 

Cambridge  Street,  St.  Pancras, 
London,  W.C. 

142 

Cooking  Appara- 

James  Slater  and  Co. 

50  and  51,  Wells  Street,  London,  W. 

168 

tus 

Cyder  (Devon- 

Jno.  Symons  and  Co.  Ltd. 

Totnes,  Devonshire 

154 

shire) 

D 0 1 0 m e n t ” 
Floors 

British  Doloment  Co.  Ltd. 

Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W. 

172 

Door  Springs  ... 

Robert  Adams 

3 & 5,  Emerald  St.,  London,  W.C.... 

166 

Electric  Installa- 
tions 

H.  E.  Keen  and  Co. 

36,  Great  Smith  Street,  W’^estminster, 
London,  S.W. 

152 

Electric  Lamps... 

FAlison  & Swan  United 
Electric  Light  Co 

Ponders  End,  Middlesex 

164 

Electrical  Fittings 

The  Electrical  Contracts 
and  Maintenance  Co.  Ld. 

Sanctuary  House.  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

162 
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Enamel  (Paripan) 


Randall  Bros.  ... 


Enamel  “Robbia- 
lac” 

Floor  Polish 


Jenson  N Nicholson  Ltd.... 
Thos.  S.  Jackson  & Sons... 


b'loor  Polish 
Floors  : Mosaic 
and  Marble 
Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables   

Furniture 


Ronuk  Ltd.  

The  Art  Pavements  and 
Decorations  Ltd. 

R.  Miller  

Atkinson  N Co 


Furniture 

Furniture  (An- 
tique, etc.) 
Heating  Appara- 
tus 

H o m te  o p a t h i c 
Chemist 
Incubators 
Invalid  Foods  ... 
Jewellery  ...  ... 

Lace,  Handmade 
Laundry  

Lifts  & Elevators 
Lifts  & Elevators 

Lighting  

Locks 


Thos.  Wallis  and  Co.  Ltd.  i 
Spillman  N Co [ 

Z.  D.  Berry  and  Sons 

W.  H.  Aukland 

Charles  Hearson  N Co.  ... 

Benger’s  Food  Ltd 

The  Manufacturing  Jewel- 
lers Co. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Armstrong  ... 
The  Royal  Standard 
Laundry 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  Ltd. 

R.  Way  good  and  Co.  Ltd. 

The  AVillett  Light  

Cohedge  and  Bridger 


Malted  Milk 
Mellin’s  Food 

Milk  

Motor  Cars 


Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co 

Mellin’s  Food  Ltd 

Express  Dairy  Co.  Ltd.  .. 
The  Austin  Motor  Co.  Ltd 


Mustard  

Plasticine 

Sanitary  Work 
and  Appliances 
Sterilizers 


Swiss  Milk 


Tailors  

Timber  and 
W^oodwork 
Tooth  Powder  ... 
Typewriter  “ Co- 
rona ” 

W ’’  a t e r p r o o f 
Clothing 

Whndow  Blinds 
X Ray  Appliances 


J.  & J.  Colman  Ltd 

Harbutt’s  Plasticine  Ltd.... 
Dent  and  Hellyer  

Manlove,  Alliott  and  Co. 
Ltd. 

Nestle  N Anglo  Swiss  Milk 
Co. 

Henry  Keen  

C.  Jennings  and  Co. 

F.  C.  Calvert  and  Co.  ... 
Taylor’s  Typewriter  Co. 
Ltd. 

Burberrys 

Sears  and  Son 

Alfred  E.  Dean 


Address. 


Sherwood  House,  Piccadilly  Circus, 
London. W. 

Goswell  Works,  Stratford, 
London,  E. 

Corner  Wharf,  Malt  Street,  Old 
Kent  Road,  London 

Portslade,  Brighton 

7,  Emerald  Street.  London,  W.C. ... 

2,  Lamb's  Conduit  St.,  London,  W.C. 

1 i/rq,  Addington  Street,  York  Road, 
W^estminster,  Londcm,  S.E. 

Holborn  Circus.  E C 

101  cX  102,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
London,  W.C. 

Regency  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

96,  Camden  Road.  London,  N.A\k  ... 

235,  Regent  Street,  W 

Otter  Works,  Manchester 

56,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham  ... 

Olney,  Bucks  

Chiswick  Park,  W 

4,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London.  E.C. 
Falmouth  Road,  London,  S.E. 

Sloane  Square,  London,  S.W 

Midland  Lock  Works.  W^olver- 
hainpton 

Slough,  Bucks  

Stafford  St.,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 
26/30,  Tavistock  Place,  London,  W.C. 
Longbridge  Works,  Northfield, 
Birmingham 

Carrow  Works,  Norwich 

Plasticine  Works.  Bathampton,  Bath 
33,  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn, 
' London,  W.C. 

41-42,  Parliament  St.,  London,  S.W. 

6 N 8,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 

2,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C. 
847,  Pennywell  Road,  Bristol 

P.O.  Box  147,  Manchester  

74,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.... 

Haymarket,  London,  S.W 

33,  Theobald’s  Row,  London,  W.C. 
Leigh  Place,  Brooke  Street,  Holborn, 
London,  E.C. 
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The  burberry 


u 


The  King  of  Weatherproofs. 


THE  WORLD  OVER  men  whose 

* duties  are  out-of-doors,  and  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  making  the  best  of  exist- 
ing weather  conditions,  all  agree  that  only 
ONE  coat  will  stand  the  critical  tests  to 
which  they  put  it — 

That  Coat  is  The  Burberry. 
ITS  SUCCESS  has  been  phenomenal. 

* Its  value  has  been  attested  by  thousands 
who  appreciate  its  lightweight,  ease, 
weatherproofness,  perfect  self-ventilating 
properties,  its  longevity  and  its  distinguished 
“hang.”  During  twenty  years  it  has  been 
without  a peer,  though  the  air  is  now  thick 
with  imitations. 

But  who  wants  an  imitation 

when  the  real  thing  is  available? 

pVERY  IDEA  that  tends  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer  is  expressed 
in  this  coat.  Nothing  equals  it,  or  can  live 
with  it  for  value  ; therefore,  though  offered 
you  under  the  alluring  banner  of  cheapness, 
reject  all  substitutes  and  imitations. 

If  less  in  price,  be  assured 

the  quality  is  degraded. 

There  is  only  ONE  coat — The  Burberry 
— the  Original  — the  Unequalled  — the 
Dependable  ! 

STICK  TO  THE  BURBERRY 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
& Patterns 
Post  Free. 


Every 
genuine 
Burberry 
garment 
is  labelled 
“ Burberrys." 


BURBERRYS 


Haymarket 
LONDON 

8 & lO  Bd.  Malesherbes  PARIS  & Provincial  Agents 


The  Beeswax  used 
in  this  preparation 
gives  the 
nourishing  and 
polishing  value 
for 

LINOLEUM. 


“HOW  TO  POLISH,  STAINING  FLOORS,  &c.” 

TO  

JACKSON’S  WHARF,  Malt  St.,  Old  Kent  Rd.,  S.E. 

Makers  of  Jackson^  s Varnish  Stains,  Established  1853. 


THE  MITCHELL  MAIN  COAL  CO. 

(With  which  is  incorporated  The  Darfield  Main  Coal  Co.), 

COLLIERY  AGENTS  AND  MERCHANTS. 

DELIVERIES  OF 

HIGH  CLASS  COAL  & COKE 

DAILY  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  LONDON  AND  SUBURBS. 

TRUCK  LOADS  (5  to  10  tons  as  required)  SENT  CARRIAGE  PAID 

TO  ANY  COUNTRY  STATION. 

CUT  prices  quoted  on  receipt  of  enquiry  for  every  description 
. . of  fuel  for  house  or  manufacturing  purposes 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  guaranteed  at  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 
DIRECT  FROM  COLLIERY.  Thoroughly  Screened.  PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

Address  :-THK  MITCHELL  MAIN  COAL  CO, 

Chief  London  Depot,  Cambridge  St.,  ST.  PANCRAS,  N.W. 

Mitchell  Main  and  Darfield  Main  Coals  are  famed  wherever  Coal  is  used. 


Supplied  to— 
H.M.  GOVERNMENT, 
ASYLUMS, 

hospitals’ 

and  the  largest . 
firm  of  Refreshment 
Caterers  in  the 
World. 


Please  write  for  free  samples  and  booklet — 
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TO  GIVE  YOUR  CHILD  SOMETHING  IS  GOOD. 

TO  GIVE  IT  SOMETHING  TO  DO  IS  BETTER. 

Why  tell  a Child  to  Don't? 

Tell  it  to  use  HARBUTT’S  PLASTICINE. 

Let  it  COPY  something — 

TO  TRAIN  ITS  POWER  OF  REPRODUCTION. 

Let  it  CREATE  SOMETHING— 

TO  DEVELOP  ITS  INITIATIVE. 

EVERY  day  its  mind  will  grow. 

Every  day  its  gifts  will  show. 

Only  try  and  you  will  know. 

Try  also  our  NEW  PL  AY- WAX. 


PRICES: 

Post  Free  from  9d.  to  5/6.  The  Complete  Modeller  Box  of  Plasticine  2/10. 

The  Play- Wax  Outfit  Complete  2/4. 

HARBUTT’S  PLASTICINE  LTD.,  Bathampton,  BATH. 


'*■^1.  tlie  VL'»*' 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL 

awarded  at  the 

International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London,  1913 

for  the 

EFFICIENCY  & SANITARY  PROPERTIES 


appointment 


'QueeiiAiB^^ 


POLISHES 

indicates  their  value  for  the 
preparation  & maintenance  of 

POLISHED  FLOORING. 


The  treatment  of  floors  is  the 
speciality  of  the 


POLISHING  CONTRACT  DEPARTMENT  of  RONUK  Lm 


Head  Office:  PORTSLADE,  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX. 

Write  for  Boolclet.  Enquiries  for  advice  invited  and  estimates  suhmitted. 

London  Showroom  : 1 6,  South  Molton  Street,  W. 

Manchester  Depot : 285,  Dean^ate.  Branches  : Toronto,  Montreal,  Capetown. 


HENRY  KEEN, 

Merchant  Tailor, 

2,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.C. 


For  the  past  seventy  years  the  high-class 
connection  business  in  this  part 

of  London. 


The  particular  and 
important  feature  of 
Benger’s  Food  is  that  it  can 
be  prepared  to  suit  any  degree 
of  digestive  power.  It  contains  in 
itself  the  natural  digestive  principles 
which  act  during  the  cooling  process 
just  before  it  is  hnally  heated  for 
serving.  As  the  weak  stomach 
of  baby  or  invalid  begins  to 
strengthen  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  food,  a gradually 
increasing  amount  of 
digestive  work  can  be 
left  to  it,  thus  giving 
the  advantage  of  a 
regulated  exercise 
of  the  digestive 
functions. 


Boiler's  Food  is  sold  by  Chemists.  &-c.,  everywhere^ 

An  interesting  IVDOklet  explaining'  how 
Benger’s  Food  “assists  Nature.”  for  Invalids 
and  Convalescents  free  by  post  from 

BENGER’S  FOOD,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 

Branch  Offices — NFAV  YORK  (U.S.A.)  92,  William  St. 

SYDNEY  IX. S.W.)  iry.  I’ilt  Street. 
Ca)iadiatt  A o-ents- National  Drug  & Chemical  Co.  Ltd. 
MONTRiiAL,  and  branches  throughout  Canada. 
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R.  MILLER, 

PURVEYOR  OF  HIGH-CLASS 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS  & VEGETABLES 

Flotels  and  Clubs  supplied  at  Lowest  Market  Prices. 

All  orders  by  Post  or  Phone  punctually  attended  to. 

2,  LAMB’S  CONDUIT  STREET,  THEOBALD’S  ROAD,  WX., 

(Telephone  8177  City.) 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  RUPERT  STREET,  W.  and 

(Telephone  6606  Gerrard.) 

146,  RUSHEY  GREEN,  CATFORD,  S.E. 

(Telephone  557  Lee  Green.) 


■ I Ai^WA  ■ r 


i Coimaniis 

I i ^ 


Mustard 

Domolq  SurcnriMe 


See  that  the  Bull’s  Head  and  the  name 
Colman’s  are  on  each  tin. 


Good 
Mustard 
helps  both 
Appetite  and  Digestion 


and  is  just  as  good  with  all  kinds  of  hot  and  cold  meats, 
game,  poultry,  and  cheese  as  it  is  with  roast  beef.  But  all 
Mustards  are  not  good.  The  07ie  acknowledged  indispensable 
all  over  the  world-  in  every  clime — and  under  all  circum- 
stances is — 


CoImaE  Mustard 

Regd. 


J.  & J.  COLMAN  Limited, 

Mustard,  Starch,  Blue,  Cornflour  and  Self-Rising  Flour  Manufacturers. 

LONDON  and  NORWICH. 
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YOU  MUST  SEE 


THE 


CoroNA 

FOLDING  TYPEWRITER. 

The  First  and  only  really 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER. 


ALL  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 
VISIBLE.  2 COLOUR  WRITING. 
BACKSPACER.  BALL  BEARINGS. 

WEIGHT  SIX  POUNDS. 

IF  YOU  SEE  IT  YOU’LL  BUY  IT. 


1 

lAYLOR’S  r"  1 

ITPEWRITERS  SSlc”' 

Telephone  No.  6423  Central. 


ESTD.  1853. 


Cakes,  Biscuits  & Pastry. 


WHOLE  MEAL,  HOVIS 
& VIENNA  BREAD. 


Bakers 


& Confectioners 

WEDDING,  BIRTHDAY  and 
CHRISTENING  CAKES. 

Speciality  : PURE  HOME  MADE  BREAD. 

FREOUEXT  DELH^ERIES  IN  ALL  PARTS. 

9,  Cosmo  Place,  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.C. 


fr  K<nAi.  warrant  or  AFPoiNTwtpfT 

TC  HIS  MAJtSTY  RJNS  CtOKOr  V 


INESTLE’S 

SWISS  MILK 


Milk,  the  food  provided  by  Nature,  is  the  best  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  NESTLE’S  MILK  is  preferable  to  dairy  milk 
because  it  is  easier  of  digestion  and  is  always  pure  and 
digestible. 

Experience  proves  this. 

Out  of  1301  children  brought  up  on  NESTLE’S  MILK,  96 
per  cent,  were  in  perfect  health  at  the  (average)  age  of  2i 
years.  See  “NESTLE’S  BABY  BOOK,  1914,”  free  on 
application  to — 

NESTLE’S  MILK  CO.,  6,  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C. 


When  condensed  milk  with 
no  added  sugar  is  required 

IDEAL 

MILK 

IS  THE  BEST  TO  USE. 

IDEAL  MILK 

is  pure  fresh  cow’s  milk, 
concentrated,  sterilized  and 
preserved  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  other  substance. 

NESTLE’S 

6,  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C. 


When  a Cream  Diet  is  Prescribed 
you  will  be  safe  in  using 


PURE  RICH  THICK 


CREAM 


MILKMAID  BRAND. 


FREE  FROM  PRESERVATIVES.  OF 
STANDARD  COMPOSITION.  MORE  DI- 
GESTIBLE THAN  ORDINARY  CREAM 

Scud  for  free  sample  tin. 

NESTLE’S,  6.  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C 


^ENGLISH  HAND-MADE  LACE> 

MADE  BY  THE  COTTAGERS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Our  Laces  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Festival  of 
Empire  and  Imperial  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  1911. 

Tlie  romance  of  English  Lace-making,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies agone,  is  told  in  a wonderfully  fascinating  manner  by 
Mrs.  H.  Armstrong  in  her  Booklet,  “An  Interesting  Home 
Industry.”  Tliis  publication,  containing  144  pages,  is 
copiously  illustrated,  and  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  all 
readers  of  this  book  who  are  interested  in  this  deservedly 
commendable  English  industry. 


SPECIAL. 

Ladies’ 
Underwear 
made  and 
trimmed 
with 

Bucks  Lace. 


No.  112.  Price  7id.  per  yard. 
Collars,  Fronts,  Plastrons,  Jabots,  Yokes, 
Fichus,  Berthes,  Handkerchiefs,  Stocks,  Cami- 
soles, Chemise  Sets,  Tea  Cloths,  Table  Centres, 
D’Oylies,  Mats,  Medallions,  Quaker  and  Peter 
Pan  Sets,  etc.,  from  1 ,6,  2/6,  5/-,  up  to  2 1 /-  each . 

OVER  500  DESIGNS  WORKED. 


LACE 

BLOUSE. 

The  “ La  Connie.” 

Made  of  fine  Lawn 
and  Bucks  Lace. 
Front  panel  of  the 
famous  ‘ Butterfly  ’ 
Medallions. 

Price 

12/6,  14/-,  15/6 


WRITE  TO=DAY  FOR  THE  ABOVE  BOOK  AND  FREE  CUTTINGS. 

'^Mrs.  BESSIE  ARMSTRONG,  Olney,  Bucks.- 


INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  BLINDS 

Of  every  DESCRIPTION  for 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


OVC'  Old  Blinds 

Recovered  and  Refixed. 

SEARS  & SON, 

33,  THEOBALD’S  ROAD,  W.C. 


1 


EXPRESS  DAIRY 

COMPANY  LIMITED. 

‘Purveyors  of  MilJ^  absolutely  Pure. 

Of  the  Highest  Quality  and 
free  from  all  Preservatives. 

1 ■ 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  REOUIRE- 
MENT8  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE 
: : DIETING  OF  INVALIDS  AND  INFANTS.  : : 


OWN  FARMS— 

College  Farm;  Finchley,  N. 
Kenwood  Farm,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

B KAN  CH ES  in  all  parts  of  London  and  the  Subui'bs. 


CHIEF  OFFICES- 

26-30,  Tavistock  Place,  London,  W.C. 


THE  MANUFACTURING  JEWELLERS’  CO., 

56,  Newhall  Street,  BIRMINGHAM, 

WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELLERS,  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 


SPECIAL  VALUE  IN  WATCH  WRISTLETS. 

9 ct.  Gold  Expanding  Watch  Wristlet,  with  Snap  F'astening,  complete  with  9 ct. 
solid  Gold  16  jewel  Lever  Watch,  accurately  timed  and  adjusted,  £4. 

The  same  fitted  with  Leather  Strap,  complete,  £2. 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  on  apflication.  All  goods  are  sold  subject 

to  Customers'  approval. 


Telephone  No.  4709  Victoria. 

H.  E.  KEEN  & CO., 

Electrical  Engineers  & Contractors, 

36,  Great  Smith  Street,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


Tenders  and  Schemes  submitted  for  : — 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER,  AND  WIRING 
INSTALLATIONS  EMPLOYING  STEAM,  GAS, 

AND  OIL  ENGINES,  DYNAMOS,  MOTORS, 

::  ::  AND  ACCUMULATORS.  ::  :: 

We  keep  a Regular  Staff  of  Competent  Men  for  Wiring,  Electric  Motor  and  Repair  Work. 

‘ Established  1890.  - - - 


T H E 

ROYAL  STANDARD  LAUNDRY, 

Chiswick  Park,  W. 

(Close  to  Chiswick  Park  Station.) 


Position  unique,  in  open  situation,  surrounded  by  its  own 

beautiful  lawns. 


Light,  Lofty,  Well-ventilated,  Cheerful  Work-rooms. 

Perfectly  Equipped. 

THE  LAUNDRY  SYSTEM  ADOPTED  IS  EXCEPTIONAL,  AND  CALCULATED  TO 
PRODUCE  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  RESULTS.  TOGETHER  WITH  PROLONGA- 
TION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LINEN  OVER  ANY  OTHER  LAUNDRY  SYSTEM. 


Telegraphic  Address  : “Standard  Laundry , Chis'mick 
Telephone  : Chiswick  1444. 


Wi)t  Ctmcs 

DYEING  & CLEANING  Siltatlts', 

NEW  PREMISES  and  NE^V  PLANT  have  enabled  us  to  adopt  the 
latest  and  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS. 

Single  articles  receive  as  careful  attention  as  larger  orders.  All  orders  received 
by  Wednesday  returned  the  same  week. 

E^T/AfATES  GIVEN  FOR  ALL  CI.ASSES  OF  WORK. 


Address— 22,  YORK  ROAD,  N, 


Telephone  North  92 


SYIV^ONS^  Delicious  Devonshire  Cyder 


Sold  in  Casks 
of  assorted  sizes 
or  Bottles  by  all 
leading  Bottlers. 


London  Address  : RATCLIFF,  E. 


From  a parentis 
point  of  view 

the  value  of  Calvert’s  Carbolic  Tooth  Powder  will  be  appreciated  in  other 
respects  as  readily  as  the  pleasing  flavour  commends  it  to  a child.  For 
the  efficient  cleansing  services,  together  with  the  antiseptic  properties  which  this 
dentrifice  provides,  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  that  standard  of  cleanli- 
ness which  satisfies  people  who  want  their  teeth  to  last  well  and  to  look  well. 

Calvert’s 

Mol]i  I&wder 

Your  Chemist  sells  it.  The  Tins  are  in  four  sizes,  6d  , 1 =,  16,  and  (1  lb.)  5 =. 
For  a Trial  Sample  send  aid.  stamp  to  Dept.  H.,  F.  C.  Calvert  & Co.,  Manchester. 


(The  Juice  of  West  Country  Apples.) 


Or  direct  from 

Fruit  Mills, 
TOTNES,  DEVON. 


England’s 

Finest 

Vintage. 
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DRAPERS,  OUTFITTERS, - 
COMPLETE  HOUSE  FURNISHERS,  &c. 


By  shopping  here  you  save  a lot  of 
money,  Wallis’  value  being  unequalled.  A 
fully  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  you 
post  free  ; if  you  live  at  a distance,  it 
will  be  found  a great  convenience  in  your 
: : : : : : : : shopping.  : : : : : : : : 


WALLIS’  are  Contractors  for  Hospitals  and  other  Institutions,  for  Nurses’ 
Uniforms  and  Outfits,  and  they  hold  the  Largest  Stock  in  London  of 
Blankets,  Flannels,  Sheetings,  and  all  kinds  of  Drapery  Goods. 


HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

P.H. 


US  5 


L 


“PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  OVERRIDES  THEORY.” 

T'^uivcrsal  Medical  Record. 


The  amount  of  unaltered  starch  in  Robinson’s  “ Patent  ’ Barley,  when 
prepared  as  directed,  is  less  than  1 (the  actual  amount  being  0‘85  °jo). 

The  Medical  Profession 

may  safely  recommend 

ROBINSON’S 

‘‘  PATENT  ” BARLEY. 

It  has  been  given  successfully  to  thousands  of 
babies,  often  when  other  foods  have  failed,  and 

IS  THE  PUREST  FARINA  OF  THE  FINEST  BARLEY 

and  the  best  diluent  of  m ilk. 


KEEN,  ROBINSON  6 CO.  LTD.,  LONDON. 


Prominent  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  recognise  the  value  of 
Butter-Scotch  in  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis  and  many  other  diseases  ; the 
Sugar  and  Butter  contained  in  it,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  analysis,  supply 
nutriment  in  a most  palatable  and  easily  digested  form,  and  as  a demulcent  it 
effectually  alleviates  throat  irritation. 

As  a favourite  confection  it  has  long  held  a world-wide  reputation,  but  its 
many  uses  as  a valuable  nutrient  and  therapeutic  agent  for  the  sick  adult  and 
the  delicate  child  are  worthy  of  more  attention. 

The  above  announcement  is  based  upon  many  letters  written  by  Members 
of  the  Medical  Profession  to  Callard  & Bowser,  who  are  specialists  in  this 
article,  having  devoted  half  a century  to  its  careful  preparation. 

Analysis. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture  8 ’33 

Fat ll-()7 

Sugar  79’26 

Asli  -74 

In  plain  words,  over  90  per  cent,  of 
this  comestible  is  a splendid  nutriment. 

- MANUFACTURED  BY  - 

CALLARD  & BOWSER,  Duke’s  Road,  London,  W.C. 


“ . . . Consists  of  melted  sugar 

and  butter  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

. . . It  is  a highly  nutritious 

substance,  and  makes  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  ‘ cod  liver  oil  and  malt  ’ in 
the  case  of  ill-nourished  children.” 
Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.,  in  “ Food 
and  the  principles  of  Dietetics,” 
London,  Ed.  Arnold,  1900. 


Sole  Manufacturers  ; — 

JENSON  & NICHOLSON  LTD., 

Robbialac  Works, 

STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 
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HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS. 

Delicious  food  confections  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores  in  Sterilised  Glass  Bottles  at  16,  2/6,  and  11/-. 
Liberal  Sample  for  trial  free  by  post  on  request. 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  Slough,  Bucks. 


HORLICK’S 

MALTED  MILK 

THE  IDEAL  FOOD  DRINK. 

A glass  of  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  contains  all  the  uniivalled  nutritive  qualities  of  pure  ful  -cream 
milk  and  the  choicest  malted  barley  and  wheat,  and  the  delicious,  natural  flavour  makes  it 
a most  welcome  food-beverage  at  all  times. 

At  Breakfast,  Lunch  and  Tea-time,  Horlick’s  is  a delicious  addition  to  the  Menu,  and  gives 
necessary  nourishment  in  a light  and  palatable  form. 

As  a beverage  before  retiring,  Horlick’s,  taken  hot,  will  induce  restful  sleep  and  correct  Insomnia 

Prepared  in  a moment  with  hot  or  cold  water  only.  NO  ADDED  MILK  OR  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

■1 
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The  new  CHILD’S  Dictionary, 

COSY,  Cozy,  Ko  zi, — n.  a covering  used 
for  a tea-pot,  to  keep  the  tea  warm, 
adj.  snug ; comfortable  : the  sort  of 
feeling  you  have  when  you’re 
tucked  up  in  bed  after  a bath  with 

WRIGHT’S 

Coal  Tar  Soap. 
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Now  don’t  I prove  it  ? 

This  charming  little  two-year-old  girl 
is  evidence  indeed  for  the  claims  made 
on  behalf  of  Mellin’s  Food. 


The  mother  writes  : — ‘‘Before  taking  ‘ Mellin’s  ’ 
she  was  very  thin  and  small,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  her  health  and  appearance  after  a 
short  course  of  the  food  was  really  marvellohs.’' 

Where  for  one  reason  or  another,  breast  milk  cannot  be 
given,  Fresh  Cow’s  Milk  should  be  modified  with  Mellin’s 
Food.  In  this  way,  a food  is  provided  which  is  not  only 
perfect  in  nutrition  but  starch-free  and  perfectly  digestible. 


A Sample  of  Mellin’s  Food  and  valuable  Handbook  for  Mothers  on 
the  Care  of  Infants,  will  be  sent  P'ree.  Write  (menlioningthis  paper)  . 

Address:  Sample  Dept.,  MELLIN’S  FOOD,  Ltd.,  Peckham,  S.PL 
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“ NESBIT-EVANS  ” 


Awarded 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  International 
Medical  Congress 
for  many  “ Practi- 
cal” Improvements 
which  do  not  in 
crease  cost. 

Various  Designs. 


(BIRMINGHAM). 

Hospital,  Asylum,  Sanatoria,  & 
Epileptic  Beds, 

Clean.  Strong.  Anti-sacgeng. 

Low  Prices.  Large  Stock.  Prompt  Delivery. 

Send  Jor  CatalG'jue. 


fttJJuStaCl/*  Ufention 
.i'utiev 


In  use  at  London 
Homoeopathic 
Hospital  and  other 

recently  furnished  

British  and  foreign  ~ 

hospitals,  &c. 

Easily  wheeled  away  or  made  rigid. 

NO  LOOSE  SCREWS  OR  COMPLICATED 
MECHANISM. 


1 

1 \ 

1 

1 

Only  Address  and  Manufactory — 


J.  NESBIT-EVANS  & CO.,  Hospital  Bed  Specialists,  BIRSVIINGHAM. 


ATKINSON  & CO.  Ltd., 


SPECIALITIES  IN 


FURNITURE  OF  ALL  KINDS,  INCLUDING  WHITE  ENAMELLED  ASEPTIC 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENTS. 


For  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Infirmaries,  Sanatoria  and  other  Institutions. 


Carrying  and  Wheel  Chairs.  Bedsteads  and  Cots  with  Spring 
Bottoms.  Medicine  Cupboards.  Bedside  Tables.  Floor 
::  ::  Coverings.  Lockers.  Bedrests.  Blinds,  etc.  ::  :: 

China  and  Glass  of  every  description  for  Hospital  use. 

BLANKETS,  COUNTERPANES,  SHEETINGS,  TOWELLINGS, 
PUGS,  ETC.,  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


11-14,  Addington  Street,  York  Road,  Westminster  Bridge,  LONDON. 

EXPERT  ADVICE  AXD  /LEESTRATED  CATALOGUES  EREE. 


i6o 


The  Willett  Light 


This  system  has  now  brought  Petrol  Air-Gas  Lighting  to  such 
a pitch  of  excellence  that  no  House  or  other  building  in  the 
Country  need  be  without  a thoroughly  reliable  and  economical 
system  of  illumination. 

The  Gas  burns  with  ordinary 
incandescent  mantles,  gives 
off  no  unhealthy  fumes,  and 
as  it  does  not  use  up  the 
oxygen  in  the  room,  as  coal 
gas  does,  it  is  specially  suitable 
for  Hospital  work. 

The  Generator  is  simple 
and  well  made,  the  principal 
working  parts  being  of  brass. 

It  gives  the  best  results  with 

ordinary  motor-car 

spirit,  and  as  there  is  no 
gas  holder  — gas  being  only 
produced  when  and  as  re- 
quired— all  possibility  of  danger 
is  removed. 


The  lio-ht  can  he  inspected  on  the 
premises  of  my  niLinerons  Country 
Agents  or  at  my  Showrooms 
in  Sloane  Square^  it'here  the 
faiujiir  of  a visit  wil  he  esteemed . 


W.  WILLETT,  Builder,  etc.,  Sloane  Square,  LONDON,  S.W. 


HUNDREDS  OF  INSTALLATIONS  WORK- 
ING THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Do  you  know  what 

ELECTRICAL  SERVICE 

means— and  what  it  saves  ? 


Sr" 
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N| 
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Ask  our 
Electrical 
Expert 
to  call  upon 
you  hy 
appointment. 


For  a moderate  fee  our  “ Electrical  Service  ’’  will  keep 
your  Electrical  Installation  in  perfect  condition.  We  will 
periodically  inspect  and  renew  your  ELECTRIC  LAMPS 
COOKERS,  RADIATORS,  BELLS,  VACUUM  CLEANERS] 
SWITCHES,  &c,  AND  MAINTAIN  YOUR  TELEPHONES 
throughout  in  thorough  working  order. 


^ Think  What  This  Means. 

^ It  ensures  everv  item  of  your 
Electrical  Installat  on  working 
at  highest  efficiency  and  re- 
duces to  a minimum  any  risk 
of  fire  and  accidents. 


^ Think  What  It  Saves. 

^ It  relieves  you  of  the  continual  cost 
of  calling  in  an  Electr  cian,  and  the 
endless  purchase  of  “odd  items.” 
Furthermore,  it  saves  you  an  im- 
mense amount  of  worry. 


May  7ve  send  vou  our  Booklet  A.  j,  isihich  fully  describes 


our 


Electrical  Service  ” S 


electrical  Contracts  inaintenaace  Co.  £t(l„ 

SANCTUARY  HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Telephone : CONTRACTORS  TO  Telegrams 

757  Gerrard.  H.M,  GOVERNMENT.  “ Inductive,  London.’ 


OTIS  ELEVATORS 

For  RESIDENCES,  HOTELS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  and  STORES,  &c. 

MODERN  INSTALLATIONS  include  (in  London) — 

Kings  College  Hospital  (10  Elevators); 

Boots,  Regent  Street  (5  Elevators)  ; 

Amalgamated  Press.  Farringdon  Street  (4  Elevators)  ; 
and  in  course  of  manufacture — 

Commonwealth  Building,  Strand  (4  Elevators), 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  Co.  Ltd.,  4,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 

BR.INCHF.S  IN  I'RIXCIP.II.  CITIES. 


THE 


Jlrt  Pavements  4>  ^eeorations  Ctd, 

Head  Office  - 7,  EMERALD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Works  - - CAMDEN  TOWN,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Branch  Offices  - BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  DUBLIN,  GLASGOW. 


Workers  in — 

MOSAICS. 

MARBLE. 

PARQUETRY. 

TILES. 


MOSAIC  PAVING. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Sir  ASTON  WEBB,  R.A.,  Architect. 


We  are  always  glad  to  freely  place  at  your  disposal  our  special 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  working,  fixing,  and  maintenance 
of  those  materials  to  which  we  devote  our  energies,  and  to  advise 
as  to  the  selection  or  combination  of  materials  for  any  scheme. 


Windsor  Castle 
Buckingiiam  Palace 

Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  London  ... 
Refuge  Assurance  Buildings,  Manchester  ... 
London  Homteopalhic  Hospital,  London  ... 
Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester 
Sutherland  House.  London  ... 

Thornton  Manor,  Cheshire  ... 


Architect. 

H.  M.  Ofiuce  of  Works. 

Dfi'to. 

W.  Campbell  Jones,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Paul  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
W.  A.  PiTE,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

E.  T.  Hall,  Esq.,  F.R  I.B.A. 

Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  and  Jenkins. 
Messrs.  Grayson  and  Ould,  FF.R. I.B.A 


ROYAL 

EDISWAN 

DRAWN  WIRE 

ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Strength  and  Economy  should  govern  your  choice  v/hen 
buying  Electric  Lamps.  The  Royal  Ediswan  Drawn  Wire 
(Tungsten)  Filament  Lamps  are  unsurpassed  for  strength, 
and  will  assure  your  lighting  bill  being  the  lowest  possible* 
owing  to  their  low  current  consumption. 

eeiTiSH  I^AOE  THROUGHOUT. 


— Obtainable  from  aiS  Etectricians,  Ironmongers  and  Stores.  — 

I Fnllj"  Licensed  under  British  Patents  Nos.  21513/06 — 27712/03  and  others. 

AS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


COLLEDGE  & 

BRIDGEN, 

Midland  Works,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

QUEEN  ANNES  CHAMBERS, 

WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

. . SPECIALISTS  IN  FITTINGS  SUITABLE  FOR  HOSPITALS  . . 

LOCKS.  DOOR  & WINDOW  FITTINGS 

FANLIGHT  GEARING,  Etc, 

The  following  arc  a few  of  the  Hospitals 

where  our  fittinps  are  iu  use  : — 

London  Homceopathic  Hospital. 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 

Park  Hospital,  Hither  Green. 

Hospital  for  Invalid  Gentlewomen, 

Lisson  Grove. 

Douglas  Hospital. 

Malvern  Hospital. 

Middlesex  Hospital. 

St.  Andrews’  Hospital,  Cricklewood. 

Salisbury  Isolation  Hospital. 

Edmonton  Infirmary. 

Queen  Mary’s  Hospital,  Carshalton. 
Consumption  Hospital,  Liverpool. 
Winchmore  Hill  Hospital. 

Hampstead  Hospital. 

The  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  Manchester. 
Etc.,  Etc. 
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20-h.p.  AMBULANCES. 

WE  have  designed  and  built  an  improved 
type  of  Ambulance  coachwork, 
which  embodies  certain  features  that 
are  necesssary  for  the  safe,  comfortable, 
and  expeditious  transport  of  patients.  The 
sides  being  built  out  to  their  extreme  limit, 
a large  roomy  vehicle  is  obtained.  All  j^ro- 
jectious  and  recesses  are  avoided  to  enable 
the  interior  to  be  easily  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected. A wash-hand  basin  is  fitted, 
which  is  fed  from  a large  tank  carried  in 
the  roof,  and  a first  aid  cabinet,  to  carry  a 
good  supply  of  medical  rectuisites,  is  pro- 
vided. The  vehicle  is  well  ventilated, 
without  draug-hts,  and  is  lit  by  two  electric 
lamps.  Seatinv  accommodation  is  provided  for  two  atrendants.  The  stretchers — of  which  there 
are  two — and  the  frame  woi’k  vipon  which  they  are  carried,  are  made  of  steel  tubing  with  gun 
metal  lugs,  coated  with  a non-corrosive  material. 

Simplicity  in  loading  up  is  a strong  feature. 

The  bearers  approach  the  Ambulance,  and  after  resting  the  ends 
of  the  telescopic  extension  of  the  stretcher  upon  the  slides,  tbe  front 
one  moves  away  and  the  other  pushes  the  stretcher  forward,  and,  as 
this  movement  is  assisted  by  rollers,  it  slides  into  position  without 
shock  or  disturbance  of  the  patient ; the  telescopic,  handles  close  auto- 
matically when  the  front  end  of  the 
stretcher  reaches  the  end  of  the 
slides.  The  operations  foi- unloading 
are  equally  simple,  ; nd  are,  of 
course,  the  above  reversed.  Tim 
special  raising  apiraratus  is  arranged 
as  follows: — Ihe  pillars  are  fitted 
with  four  bevel  gear  housings,  these 
being  connected  with  a driving 
the  rear  of  the  car.  By  this  means 
and  stretcher  are  raised  sufficiently 
to  allow  accommodation  for  another  one  beneath  The 
elevating  arrangement  is  smooth  in  action  ; there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  uneven  motion. 

The  stretchers  can  be  removed,  and  their  supports 
utilised  to  provide  seating  accommodation. 

Catalogue  No.  H.H.  543. 


Loading  up 

shaft  and  operated  from 
the  lop  stretcher  frame 


THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.  (1914)  Uo. 

Works  Northfield,  BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDON  479-483,  Oxford  Street,  near  Marble  Arch,  W. 
MANCHESTER  130,  Deansgate. 

NORWICH  — 18-22,  Prince  of  Wales  Road. 

And  PARIS. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to 
tender  for  one  or  more 
of  these  vehicles,  which 
are  in  use  for  many 
Boards  and  Councils 
up  and  down  the  . • 

country. 


HEARSON’S  SPECIALITIES 


Used  in  all  the  Bacteriological  Laboratories  in 
the  World,  and  by  all  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

AWARDED 

THE  GRAND  PRIX. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MEDICINE, 

LONDON,  1913. 


New  Catalogue  [1913)  sent  on  application. 

CHAS.  HE  ARSON  & CO  LTD., 

Pathological  and  Bacteriological 
- -Incubator  Manufacturers, 

235,  Regent  Street,  LONDON,  W. 
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WAYGOOD  INVALID  LIFT. 

FOR  HOSPITALS. 

As  at  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  the 
Principal  Hospitals  in  London,  the  Provinces  and  Abroad. 


R.wapaooa$co.£tu. 

£iTt  makers. 


Bp  Ropal  Warrant 
P.m.  tl)C  King. 


WAYGOOD  LIFTS 
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IS  better  than  Paint. 


Used  at  the  . . 
Homoeopathic  . 
Hospital  and 
throughout  the 
new  King’s  . . 
College  Hos= 
pital.  16  acres 
of  worh  at  the 
London  Hos= 
pital. 


To  prove  it  send  for  the  Paripan  Outfit  containing  a large  tin  of 
Glossy  White,  the  necessary  undercoat  and  a brush,  with  our 
Painting  Guide.  This  outfit  is  one  shilling. 


Paripan  is  made  in  Glossy  or  Flat 
(Dull)  White  and  all  Colours.  It  is 
British  Owned  and  British  Made. 

For  WALLS,  CEILINGS  and  WOODWORK. 

Washable,  Artistic,  Durable. 


RANDALL  BROS.,  London, 

Sherwood  House,  Piccadilly  Circus. 


This  Co  upon 
must  be 
enclosed  with 
Is.  for  the  outfit. 


London 
Homoeopathic 
Hospital  Book, 
Special  Offer. 


JAMES  SLATER  & Co.  (e 


ngmeers 


) Ltd., 


50  & 51,  Wells  Street,  W. 


Special is ts  in  — 

HEATING  APPARATUS, 

COOKING  APPARATUS, 
VENTILATION,  ETC. 

For  Hospitals,  Private  Mansions,  etc. 


THE  POLYSTAT 


Hospital 

Model. 


Providing  Five  Distinct  Modalities. 


ABSOLUTE  EARTH-FREE  MACHINE.  NO  DANGEROUS  SHOCK  POSSIBLE. 


All  Modalities  starting  at  zero  and  increasing  smoothly  to  maximum.  Motor  shaft  is  tongued  to 
permit  its  utilization  for  driving  TREPHINES,  SAWS,  DRILLS,  BURRS,  FLEXlBLEi  SHAFT 

FOR  VIBRATORY  MASSAGE. 

A post  card  will  bring  you  a Descriptive  Pamphlet . 


ALFRED  E.  DEAN,  Leigh  Place,  Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  LONDON 


C.  JENNINGS  & Co., 


Timber  Merchants,  General  Woodworkers, 
847,  PENNYWELL  ROAD,  BRISTOL 


RURAL  HOUSING  SCHEME.  Cottages  (4  Rooms)  fixed  complete  from  £100  upwards. 

Samples  can  be  seen  erected  near  Bristol,  in  Wood,  Iron  Deal,  TeaK  and  Austrian  OaK 
and  Wood,  or  Fireproof  slabs  to  suit  requirements.  Joinery  to  any  dimensions. 


Creosoted  Woodwork  and  Fencing  of  all  descriptions.  Send 
Is.  6d.  (export  3d.  extra)  for  270  page  Illustrated  List  and 
4-Fold  Brass  Jointed  Advertisement  Rule. 


General  purpose  Farm  Barrows 
14s.  9d.  Carriage  Paid,  some 
stations,  on  a dozen. 


Why  use  Plaster  ? 

“ NEPONSET  ” 

Wall  and  Ceiling 
Board  in  3 colours. 

Hd.  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Bundle  Sent  on  Approval. 
Easily  Fixed. 


Full  Details  on  Applica- 
tion to — 


C.  JENNINGS  & Co.,  847,  Pennywell  Road,  Bristol. 


PRESTIGE  & CO.  1 

guilders  and  Contractors 

LTD., 

• 

Also  for — 

PLUMBING  and  SANITATION, 

REPAIRS  and  ALTERATIONS, 

PAINTING  & HIGH  CLASS  DECORATIONS, 
JOINERY  and  SHOPFITTINGS. 

Cambridge  Wharf,  Grosvenor  Road 

Telegrams:  “Petulant,  London.”  Telephone  No.  4250  Gerrard  and  No..  1 

1,  s.w. 

812  P.O.  Victoria. 

Z.  D.  BERRY  & SONS, 

- - Engineers,  — 

REGENCY  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

(Established  1810). 


HEATING  BY 

LOW  PRESSURE  HOT  WATER  OR  STEAM. 

VENTILATION. 

DOMESTIC  HOT  and  COLD  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

CENTRAL  GENERATING  and  

DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEMS. 

FIRE  MAINS,  HYDRANTS  and  ACCESSORIES. 


Complete  Installations  for  Hospitals,  Infirmaries, 
Asylums,  Workhouses,  Public  Baths  and 
Wash-houses,  Public  Institutions, 

Private  Residences,  &c. 


DOLOMENT 

FORMS 

IDEAL  HOSPITAL  FLOORS. 


JOINTLESS. 

HYGIENIC. 

OiiSTLESS; 

Extensively  used  in  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

Fyfi  parti^ylars  and  Samples  Post  Free. 

THE  BRITISH  DOLOMENT  CO.  LTD., 

2,  CAXTON  HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 


Dent  & Hellyer  L™ 


EXPERTS  IN 

HOSPITAL  SANITATION 


Offices  and 
Show  Rooms 


I 35,  Red  Lion  Square, 


Holborn,  W.C. 


MANLOVE,  ALLIOTT  & CO. 


Bloomsgrove  Works, 


LIMITED, 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Actual  Manufacturers  of — 


STEAM  AND  ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY, 

STEAM  DISINFECTORS, 

DRESSING,  BOWL,  INSTRUMENT  AND  WATER  STERILIZERS, 
COOKING  PLANTS,  INCINERATORS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


Washhouse  of  Private  Laundry,  Equipped  by  M.  A.  & Co.  Ld. 


High-pressure  Steam 
Disinfectors. 


Write  for  Lists  : — 

Laundry  Machinery  N360 

Disinfectors  N361 

Sterilizers N362 

Cooking  Apparatus  N363 
Incinerators  N364 


Steam  Cooking  Pans. 


LONDON  — 41  & 42,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster  S.W. 
MANCHESTER — 23,  King  Street. 
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SPILLMAN’S 

FURNITURE 

GALLERIES. 


Antique,  Modern,  and  Second-hand 

Furniture. 

101  & 102,  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  CHARING  CROSS, 

w c 

Late  of  14,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand. 


